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How Do You Think of Death? 


Somewhere you are described in this article. Take time out to find 


yourself, in more senses than one. 


D. F. Miller 


UNDER the heading “Must You Die?” 
an advertisement appeared recently in 
many daily newspapers. Its message 
was of the “come-on” sort that deal- 
ers in occult and superstitious form- 
ulas of happiness make frequent use 
of. It did not say outright that it of- 
fered you freedom from death, though 
the question in its heading quite broadly 
hinted that it could; but it did speak 
about strange and mysterious powers 
that would be handed over to you if 
you would just write to such and such 
an address. It said nothing about how 
much the secret of preternatural power 
would cost you; that you would learn 
in the course of your correspondence. 
Of course the sane man and woman 
will have nothing to do with any form- 
ula of happiness that is .predicated on 
even the hint that it can preserve hu- 
man beings from bodily death. Perhaps 
the fact that advertisements like the 
above appear frequently is an indication 
of how many mentally unbalanced and 
half-witted people there are in the 
world. The advertisements must pay 
off, and this means that a great many 
people must be influenced by them. 
But leaving the insane to their dreams 
of escaping inevitable death, we may 
say that among those who are sane 


enough to know that they will some 
day surely die there is an interesting 
variety of attitudes about death. In- 
deed, a man’s attitude toward death is 
a key to his whole character. Among 
the six such attitudes specifically named 
in this article every human being can 
be pigeon-holed, and a considerable body 
of facts about his life and character 
can be set down from the classification 
to which he belongs. 

Since this article does offer a com- 
plete listing of all possible attitudes 
toward death, it will be of great value 
for every reader to find himself under 
the proper heading, and to see whether 
or not a true picture of his general char- 
acter is given there. Each one must 
make allowance for his own pet little 
practices of deception and hypocrisy. 
For example, a man may speak to his 
friends as if he belonged in category No. 
1, or 2, or 3, when in reality and deep 
down in his soul he belongs in category 
No. 5. Furthermore, by contrasting in 
his mind the logic of these various 
attitudes toward death, a reader may 
be inspired to see which is the only 
one that conforms to reality and makes 
sense out of life itself. 

1. You have convinced yourself that 
there is no such thing as life after death. 
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There are two ways in which this 
conviction comes to take hold of the 
mind of a human being. The first is 
through association, especially in his 
formative years, with highly reputed 
but materialistic scientists, philosophers, 
literateurs and educators. In choice lan- 
guage and with a background of seem- 
ingly vast erudition, these latter speak 
scornfully of such realities as the soul, 
an intelligent personal God, life after 
death, heaven and hell, etc. Heard often 
enough, these irresponsible snipings at 
the truths of the invisible world can 
paralyze the thinking processes of the 
immature. They have no way of know- 
ing how warped is the judgment and 
how shallow the education of the “mas- 
ters” and “doctors” who teach them. 

The other source of the conviction 
that there is no life after death is the 
overwhelming desire to be unrestricted 
in the pursuit of the sweets of life on 
earth. There is always some of this com- 
bined with supine subjection to the opin- 
ions of erudite atheists, as there is much 
of it in the latter themselves. In every 
human being there is, at times, a feeling 
that it would be wonderful not to have 
to worry about laws, punishments, life 
after death, heaven and hell. If the 
feeling is given into, despite the ob- 
jections of the mind, and if one acts for 
a time as if there were no laws, pun- 
ishments, life after death, etc., one can 
come to believe that his feelings rep- 
resent the truth. Even the intellect, 
such is the tendency toward pride in 
human beings, does not mind being told 
that there is no intellect above it, and 
no authority that it need respect. 

Fortunately, there are not so many 
people in this category as there some- 
times seem to be. Many who boast that 
they believe in no survival of human 
personality after death in reality main- 
tain a certain amount of respect for the 
possibility of life after death. They 


don’t let themselves go quite so com- 
pletely berserk, in regard to the moral 
law, as they would if their conviction 
was unshakable. 

But those who have convinced them- 
selves that there is no life after death 
are the dangerous members of society. 
Against the strong uprisings of their 
animal passions they see no reason for 
objection or combat. They want free 
love, promiscuity, birth-control, abor- 
tion, mercy-killing, etc., established as 
law. They usually hate churches and 
clergymen, because these stand in the 
way of the unlimited license they want, 
and at the same time continually re- 
mind them of an immortality they have 
denied. If the world were left to be run 
by such men, its name would be chaos. 

2. You have convinced yourself that 
after death you will live only in the 
memory of your posterity. 

The religion of humanitarianism, di- 
vorced from the last shred of theology, 
has created this conviction in the minds 
of many. Man’s purpose in life, accord- 
ing to this “religion”, is to make a name 
for himself by doing good to others, by 
relieving human suffering, by spreading 
laughter and happiness, by promoting 
peace, in short, by making this world 
a better place for all to live in. A man’s 
sole reward for dedicating his life to 
these purposes will be, after his death, 
the eulogies that will be spoken of him, 
the statues erected in his honor, the 
praises bestowed on him by the history 
books. He will not be conscious of any 
of these things, because death will be 
the end of him, body and soul. Only 
his name will remain in honor, if he has 
served mankind, in dishonor if he has 
added to its sufferings. 

The funeral orations of many Pro- 
testant ministers seem to have nothing 
more to offer the dead of whom they 
speak than this survival among the mem- 
ories of their friends. In real life, how- 
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ever, it just doesn’t work as a very 
effective incentive for being good, even 
good to others in a humanitarian sort 
of way. There are thousands of men 
who care nothing for what posterity will 
think of them one way or the other, when 
they will no longer be consciously think- 
ing themselves; they want only to have 
as good a time as possible in this world, 
and all such ideals as social justice, 
conjugal chastity, forgiveness of enemies, 
etc., are not permitted to stand in their 
way. There are others who are tem- 
peramentally inclined to a sort of ex- 
pansive, effusive, Rotarian type of ‘“do- 
goodism”’, but it is all pretty much on 
the surface, if they look forward to no 
survival after death. It doesn’t stop 
them from divorcing their wives and 
ruining the lives of their children if 
that happens to recommend itself to 
their passions; they make speeches about 
brotherly love, but that doesn’t prevent 
them from underpaying their employes; 
they may join in highly publicized hos- 
pital drives, but will knife a business 
competitor at every opportunity. Desir- 
ing to have a good reputation, even 
after death, has some value as a motive 
for external and public goodness; it has 
none for overcoming selfishness when 
selfishness is a secret and private affair. 

If you have convinced yourself that 
your only life after death will be as a 
memory, you won’t let humanitarianism 
stand in the way of your having as 
much joy as you can squeeze out of this 
world. And you will wonder why you 
are so miserable, even though you take 
everything you want. 

3. You have convinced yourself that 
there is a life after death, but that there 
is no such*place as an eternal hell. 

Perhaps you are among those who 


use one of two arguments for denying. 


the existence of hell. The first argument 
is usually expressed as follows: “God 
is too good to create an eternal hell.” 


This is sometimes elaborated by the 
words: “If I were God, I would not 
create a hell; therefore God could not 
create one.” This foolish argumentation 
blinds itself to the fact that it was God’s 
goodness that created free and immortal 
beings, and that the test of their freedom 
must lie in their choosing between heav- 
en and hell. The tremendous privilege 
of being able to choose and enjoy an 
eternal happiness had to be counter- 
balanced by each man’s freedom to 
choose eternal hell. If you have con- 
vinced yourself that there is a heaven 
but no hell, you have made a fool out 
of God and a dumb brute out of man 
who couldn’t enjoy heaven even when 
he got there. 

The other reason often given for the 
denial of hell is the principle of the 
popular magazine writers that every sin- 
ner suffers all the hell he deserves right 
here in this world. This simply does 
not conform to either fact or principle. 
The fact is that a great many people get 
considerable undeserved joy out of their 
sins, and by them, inflict tremendous 
pain on others. The principle is that 
to turn against God by serious rebellion 
against His laws, and to remain thus 
turned against Him until death, deserves 
the eternal punishment of never enjoy- 
ing the vision of God, which is the es- 
sence of hell. 

The truth is that few people who have 
been instructed in the elements of Chris- 
tianity ever feel inclined to deny hell 
until they want to do or to have some- 
thing that makes them deserving of eter- 
nal hell. Catholic divorcees often ap- 
proach their second (and invalid) mar- 
riages bravely shouting to themselves 
that there cannot be a hell. Catholics 
who adopt birth-control as a regular 
feature of their married lives keep whis- 
pering to each other that there cannot 
be a hell. The idea of doubting this 
clear teaching of Jesus Christ never 
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came to them until they wanted some- 
thing that Jesus Christ forbade. 

4. You are convinced that there is 
an eternal hell, but that practically no- 
body goes there after death. 

Much of the freedom from worry 
about hell into which people have lulled 
themselves has developed from the cardi- 
nal principle of Protestantism. This prin- 
ciple states that all one needs, to be 
saved from hell and to enter heaven, 
is to believe in the merits of Christ. 
While it is true that most Protestant 
teachers maintain that a true belief in 
the merits of Christ will show itself in 
good works, even though the good works 
are of no value for salvation, it does 
not work out that way in practice. The 
psychological effect of telling people that 
all they must do to be saved is to believe 
in Christ as their Redeemer, and that 
good deeds have nothing whatsoever to 
do with deciding one’s fate, is that they 
will begin sooner or later to abandon 
moral principles and even Christ’s def- 
inite commands. Martin Luther led the 
way by breaking his vow of celibacy 
and marrying a similarly vowed nun. 
Surely the Protestant compromises on 
birth-control, divorce and remarriage, 
euthanasia, etc., can be traced clearly 
back to the naive acceptance of the 
unscriptural dictum that all one needs 
to be saved is a belief in the merits of 
Christ. Out of that same shrunken 
Christianity arises the belief that it is 
almost impossible to go to hell. 

Another consideration that people 
sometimes advance to lull themselves 
into a sense of security about hell is 
phrased as follows: “What I’m doing 
may be wrong, but if I am sent to hell 
for it, I’ll find plenty of company there.” 
The implication is that “there are so 
many of us so-called sinners that God 
could not possibly send us all to hell,” 
or that “with so much company hell 
won’t be so very bad”. In this attitude 


it is forgotten that each soul will be 
judged after death as if it were the only 
immortal soul ever created by God. It 
will be judged according to its deeds, 
not according to what others did. It is 
also forgotten that the companionships 
of hell will constitute one of its greatest 
tortures. 

5. You are convinced that there is a 
hell, and you know that if you were to 
die suddenly now you would have to be 
sent there, but you are also convinced 
that you will not die for a long time 
and that just before you do, you will 
reconcile yourself with God. 

In other words, you are living much 
as you please, and wherever sin holds 
out profit or pleasure, you embrace it. 
But there is plenty of time ahead. You 
are not going to die for a long time. 
As death draws nearer, you will wisely 
withdraw from your sins, and just before 
the end you will make a magnificent 
act of contrition and a sincere confession, 
and so escape eternal punishment. 

But your reckoning contains some 
egregious flaws. Despite your cocksure- 
ness, your death might be very sudden 
and very soon. Also, you are forgetting 
that you cannot, either now or thirty 
or forty years from now, make a good 
act of contrition without God’s grace, 
and the way you are living is lessening 
by the hour your chances of receiving 
such a grace from God. You are making 
the mistake that so many/ thousands 
have made: of failing to see that ‘most 
men are permitted by God to die pretty 
much after the fashion in which they 
have lived. Your promised deathbed 
conversion is a mirage, a delusion, a 
terrible deception of the devil. 

It does, of course, make life very 
sweet, to take whatever you can get out 
of sin, with the expectation of giving 
it all up and making a friend of God in 
the end. But the fact is that God refuses 
to be mocked by people who plan their 
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lives in this way. Neither does He mock 
the good people who throughout life 
made many sacrifices and suffered many 
hardships to avoid hell, by making it 
very easy for persons like yourself to 
retreat from the hell your whole life 
was planned to deserve. 

6. You are convinced that there is a 
hell which will last forever, that you will 
be sent there if you die at enmity with 
God, and that the only sure way to avoid 
that fate is to live each day as if you 
might die that day. 

There is nothing doubtful, in the 
words of Christ, the Son of God, about 
the reality of hell. He said plainly that 
it is the place to which the unrepentant 
sinner will be condemned forever, that 
there “the worm dieth not, and the fire 
is never extinguished”, that “it is far 
better to go into heaven blind and maim- 
ed and lame, than with two eyes and two 
hands and two feet to be cast into the 
depths of hell.” 

He did more than that. He made it 
clear that no man can live as he pleases, 
with no regard for God’s laws, and in 
the end cry out “Lord, Lord” and be 


saved. He said: “Be always ready, for 
you know not the day nor the hour.” 
He said that death will come as a thief 
in the night and that blessed is the man 
who is found watchful and ready. And 
He gave no comforting assurances that 
only a very few would be condemned to 
hell; rather He spoke of the throng to 
whom He would have to say: ‘Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire.” 

You are a wise man or woman, if your 
attitude toward death is based on these 
basic truths. You are a serene and happy 
man or woman if at any time in your 
life you can look into your soul and see 
that the grace of God is there. You are 
strong and courageous and upright and 
chaste and honest if you meet your 
temptations with the thought of death 
and the thought of hell. And you are 
beyond being frightened by talk of atom 
bombs, and chemical warfare, and future 
catastrophes, so long as you are con- 
vinced that death in any form will be 
but your gateway to a life of ineffable 
happiness with God forever. 


Money Isn’t All 


American Catholics sometimes manifest a tendency to look down their 
noses at their European brethren. The impression they seem to have is that 
Italy, France and Spain have a kind of second-rate Catholicism. For those 
who travel in Europe this impression is intensified by the fact that they are 
assailed by numerous beggars on the church-steps, the churches themselves 
are not always as clean as they might be, and they hear stories about the 
large numbers who do not attend Sunday Mass. 

All this may be true; yet there is one yardstick of measurement which 
indicates that American Catholicism is much less generous than that of, for 
example, France. We give much money for the missions, it is true, but 
there fs something more important than money: the missionaries themselves. 
The United States has slightly more than 3000 priests, sisters and brothers in 
Catholic foreign missions. Compare this with France, which, according to 
latest figures, has 15,523 missionaries in various territories. Of these 4502 are 
priests, 1919 brothers, and 9102 sisters. 

Until we can match this magnificent record—let us not boast too loudly. 
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Three Minute Instruction 


Can Faith Alone Save You? 

Many good people have been taught from childhood that they 
need only a strong faith in Jesus Christ as their Redeemer to be 
saved. By this they mean that obedience to God’s laws, the prac- 
tice of virtue, good works, have no effective part to play in the 
saving of one’s soul. Here are the reasons why this is illogical and 
unscriptural: 

1. Faith in Christ is incomplete and superstitious if it does not mean 
faith in everything Christ was and said and did. He presented Himself 
to the world as a Redeemer, indeed, but also as a teacher and lawgiver. 
His constant stressing of the importance of obedience to God can only 
mean that it is necessary for a man’s salvation, just as is belief in the 
merits of His passion and death. 

2. Faith in Christ as a Redeemer cannot save a man who neglects to 
heed these specific warnings He gave: “If thou wouldst enter into life, 
keep the commandments.” (Matt. 19/17) “Not every man that saith to 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven.” (Matt. 7/21) 

3. Faith in Christ as a Redeemer should not blind one to the great 
effort He made to show the world the evil and the punishments of sin, and 
to inspire men to repent of and renounce sin. His passion and death, while 
they paid a debt that men could not have paid, were at the same time 
a dramatic appeal for sorrow for sin and reformation of life as necessary 
for salvation. 

4, The doctrine of faith alone as the means of salvation has led in- 
evitably to the minimizing of the importance of some of Christ’s most 
severely promulgated laws. It has led many to deny His statement that 
divorce and remarriage are the same as adultery; it has induced many to 
renounce obedience to spiritual authority, which He inculcated so clearly; 
it has made it easy for men to defend their avarice and social injustice. 

5. If faith alone were necessary for salvation, there would be no point 
in a general judgment at the end of the world, which Christ described as 
an event in which “every man will be judged according to his works.” If 
good works are not necessary to salvation, why should any man be judged 
by them? 

Faith in Christ is necessary to salvation, that is indeed clear. 
But it must be a complete faith, faith in everything Christ said, 
faith that overflows into action, virtue, good works. St. James put it 
simply when he said: “Faith without works is dead.” (James, 2/17) 
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Meet the Family 


They are all here—father, mother, sister, brother. Meet them. Meet 
yourself, and see whether you have not been photographed in a wrong 


pose. 


M. J. Huber 


OF COURSE, I don’t expect you to 
fall off your chair with surprise when 
I say that the family is going to pieces. 
You can read all about it in the daily 
papers; you can hear all about it in 
lectures and in sermons; you can almost 
find out all about it by looking through 
the windows of the place where you 
live with your family and by watching 
the world around you spinning along 
its way. You can go right to the top 
and find out the same thing from the 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII; and you 
can be certain that the family is in a 
bad way when he says: “The family 
must be restored.” 

“But not my family,” you may say 
in denial. “My family is not going to 
pieces. Why, just this morning we were 
all together. Right now there are a 
number of us here at home listening to 
the radio, or reading. We are getting 
along together: my mother, my father, 
my wife, my husband, my children, my 
brothers and sisters. We have our own 
home; we have a car, a good income, 
our insurance is paid up, we have hos- 
pitalization; a radio or two or three; 
a television set. Why, we can’t be going 
to pieces. We’re getting along,—not too 
good, but not bad. Other families, per- 
haps .. . yes, I know some that are in 
a bad way, in a very bad way. But, 
oh dear no) Not my family! We’re not 
going to pieces. We’re doing all right.” 

Well, you could be right. 

But will you let me come into your 
home now in a friendly visit and sit 
beside you and ask you some questions 


and show you some pictures? If you 
know some of the answers and recognize 
some of the scenes we’ll know a bit bet- 
ter whether or not your family is get- 
ting along, as they say, just dandy. 

As I come into your home I notice 
how my eyes quite naturally go on 
ahead of me to meet the crucifix you 
have near the entrance, or in the living 
room, so placed that the visitor can see 
and know at once that he is in a Cath- 
olic home. Yes, you have a Bible or a 
New Testament on the bookshelf or 
near at hand to the easy chair, and a 
few Catholic magazines or papers. Then, 
too, there’s that picture of the Sacred 
Heart or of the Blessed Mother,—not 
to make the place look like a religious 
article store, but to help the members of 
your family think about God and His 
mother once in a while——You’re sure 
we are still in your home? Not next 
door or down the block somewhere? 
Good. Then so far your family is doing 
all right. 

Now that I am inside your home, we 
talk, and I am pleased to hear that you 
are so well acquainted with all the 
members of your family. You really 
know your children; you have studied 
their good and bad points; you know 
their friends; you know all about their 
amusements, the places they go, the 
things they do, the books they read, the 
hours and the company they keep. 
That’s fine! Your family is doing fine. 

I am happy to learn that you know 
all the members of your family so well. 
Your father, your mother, your brothers 
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and sisters. You know their ages, their 
birthdays, the color of their eyes and 
hair, what kind of cigarettes he smokes 
and perfume she uses, their favorite 
kind of pie, where they work, how much 
they earn, what clubs they belong to. 
You can talk confidentially with anyone 
in your family and share your burdens 
and help solve each other’s problems. 
—Are you still with me, or have we 
gone over again to some other family? 
But these people are the members of 
your family. Aren’t you interested in 
them? You’re supposed to love them. 
That’s what God wants you to do. And 
perhaps you don’t even know them. 
Then how can you really love them? 

Yes, some families are not doing so 
well. There is the family that makes a 
sort of airport or landing field of their 
home. The members of the family, like 
big and little planes, swoop in for a 
landing unannounced, give a weather 
report on conditions outside, refuel, 
check-up on make-up or wallet and take 
off again, destination unknown. Very 
often papa and mamma stay at home 
and sit in the control tower watching 
and listening, but they do not control 
anything or anybody. And when one of 
the little planes crashes, they wail 
louder than the siren on the ambu- 
lance: “I never thought this would hap- 
pen in my family.”—Is this your 
family? 

Let’s try again. Now we see the pic- 
ture of the home where everybody 
seems to agree in a silent sort of bar- 
gain that everybody is going to be as 
loud and as unpleasant and crabby as 
possible, just on general principles. 
Father comes home from work and 
slams the door and inquires of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood: ‘Where’s the 
evening paper and when do we eat?” 
Mother, after father’s greeting and a 
hard day of ironing, is still steaming 
over the supper in the kitchen and she 


turns the heat on little sister in the 
living room by the sizzling inquiry: 
“Johanna, how many times must [ tell 
you to turn down that RADIO?” Big 
sister is heard upstairs: “Who borrowed 
my new white gloves?” Brother makes 
his appearance about this time, slams 
the front door behind him and gets a 
whiff of what’s cooking for supper. 
“What? Lamb stew again? I tell you 
I won’t eat it. I’ll go out for my meals.” 
And baby, who is getting an early sup- 
per in the kitchen, becomes confused 
by all this uproar and just to get into 
the spirit of the thing bangs his spoon 
on his high-chair and announces with 
infant solemnity, “I won’t dwink my 
milk.”—But I’m sure I must be over- 
doing it. I must be in the wrong house 
again. Nothing like that in your family; 
of course not. Or is there? 

Do you belong to the family that’s 
never at home, because, they say, what’s 
the use of going home? There’s nobody 
there but the family. When you go 
home, do you truly feel that you are 
going home, back to your family, or is 
it always just going back to those peo- 
ple who live with you, who happen to 
eat at the same table with you; back to 
someone who happens to be your wife 
or husband or your child, or your 
brother or sister? 


Are you as polite to your family as 
you are to the people who are your 
friends, or even strangers to you? Do 
you greet each other with a cheery good 
morning, say good-bye and say hello 
gladly when you come back home? You 
do it for others outside your family. 
Don’t take your family for granted. Do 
you ever go to bed at night with a 
grudge in your heart against any men- 
ber of your family, without having 
made up after a quarrel? What a pity! 

Are you as ready to do favors for the 
members of your family as you are to 
show favors to others? Yes, you re- 
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member the family at Christmas, on 
birthdays, on Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Day, but there are a lot of dull gray 
days in between these bright ones. Ever 
think of giving little gifts to your fam- 
ily for no other reason except to show 
that you are thinking of them and 
that you love them? Or have things 
advanced to such a state in your family 
that if you would come home with a 
little gift they would suspect that you 
are trying to cover up something you 
have done; or would the shock be so 
great that they would all drop dead? 

Do you ever spend an evening to- 
gether at home as a family,—just your 
own little group,—no company, but just 
you, the family, playing cards, talking, 
entertaining each other; or are you 
bored terribly when you must spend a 
whole evening at home with those peo- 
ple who live with you? 

Perhaps you will think that I am 
asking something very unusual if I ask 
you: “Do you ever pray together or 
say the family rosary?” Not even your 
meal prayers? But you should not be 
surprised if I ask you: “Does your 
family ever see you pray at home?” 
Do you ever go to church together, at 
any time, for holy mass and to devo- 
tions in the evening? Do you ever go 
out together for recreation and amuse- 
ment, or is it almost always with peo- 
ple outside your family? 

Do you understand that you are sup- 
posed to help each other to be good, 
to keep the commandments; to help 
each other carry the big and little 
crosses and to rejoice with each other 
when good things come your way? Do 
you remember that you are supposed to 
help each other get to heaven? 

e 

Perhaps, by this time, you feel as 
though you were reading the examina- 
tion of conscience from your prayer- 
book before confession. But it does a 


lot of good to the soul to think about 
these things. So let us carry on. 

When was the last time you knocked 
at the door of the home of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth, to pay a friendly 
visit to Jesus and Mary and Joseph? 
Oh, I don’t mean just to look around 
and admire and praise and be edified. 
But when was the last time you went 
there with the question: “What can I 
learn from the Holy Family?” 

Maybe you haven’t the time to go 
all the way to the Holy Land to visit 
them even in imagination. Well, why not 
change the program this time and have 
them call on you? Let us suppose that 
you are the father of a family. It’s next 
Wednesday evening,—7:30. The door- 
bell rings. You answer. And there’s St. 
Joseph standing at the door and ask- 
ing: ““May I come in?” 

You are taken by surprise, of course, 
but you ask him to come in, and you 
fiddle around a while with closing the 
door because, for once, you cannot gain 
control of the situation by asking to 
take his hat. He doesn’t wear any. And 
you can’t hide your confusion by ask- 
ing him to have a cigar or cigarette. 
He doesn’t smoke, but he will not mind 
at all, if you do. But, ah yes, he will 
have a glass of wine. And then you 
begin to talk. You tell him about your- 
self, as a husband and a father, about 
your work, the children, and your 
troubles; and before you know it you 
are talking to St. Joseph as you would 
talk to one of your friends, and, actu- 
ally, you are asking him for a bit of 
help in your job as head of a family, 
asking him for a few pointers, to show 
you how. 

And he’ll tell you all about himself. 
How he had to provide food and shelter 
and clothing for the family, too. He 
had to go out and look for work. He 
knew what trouble was. Remember 
the stable of Bethlehem? And the hur- 
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ried journey by night to save the life 
of the Child from Herod, and starting 
all over again in a strange country? 

Simple, isn’t it, how you can get 
down to talking it over with St. Joseph? 
But you don’t have to wait until 7:30 
next Wednesday evening. You can do 
it right now; any time. He’s a good 
listener; he’s the quiet, easy type to 
talk to. Try it. Just once, honestly, and 
see how much easier it gets every time 
and how much help he’ll give you. 

Or, if you are the mother in the 
family, think of yourself on a busy day 
at home, cleaning, or washing or iron- 
ing, and at the same time trying to 
keep the children under control and 
also preparing or planning the evening 
meal. You step into the living room 
and there, of all things, there’s Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, sitting there and 
looking at you in a very friendly way. 
And you say: “Oh, dear mother, you 
do have such a way of showing up just 
when things get a bit too much.” 

She asks you about your home and 
family. Would you be glad to show her 
around your home and explain things 
to her, and tell her about the children? 
She had to keep house, prepare the 
meals, clean and dust, and take care 
of the Child Jesus. She certainly is 
interested as only a mother can be in 
what you are doing for your family. 
Don’t you think you could do it all a 
whole lot better, more calmly and lov- 
ingly, if you looked to her for inspiration 
and help and even let her take over 
once in a while? 

What does your devotion to Mary 
mean? Lighting candles at her shrine 
and reading prayers that are printed 
on a paper? Why not light candles of 
devotion in your heart so that by their 
light you can see to read the prayers 
you'll find written in your heart to 
Mary, the mother of God: “Dear 
mother, Bill is getting a little fed up 


with his job again. He needs your help. 
And I’m going to try for some specially 
good apple pie tonight. Won’t you help, 
please, dear mother Mary, to make it 
very good and help all the family to 
like it?” 

That’s bringing religion down to 
earth and bringing heaven into your 
home and family. 

e 

And if you are one of the children 
of the family, would you be glad, or 
surprised and ashamed if the Boy Jesus 
would walk into your home some day 
to see how you are getting along in 
obeying your parents and loving them 
and respecting them and helping them? 
But, you know, He sees you all the time. 
When He was a boy, He did every- 
thing He was told to do, gladly, with- 
out grumbling or making sour faces 
about it. He brought water from the 
well and helped clean the carpenter 
shop when the day’s work was done, and 
He can say to you: “I obeyed and I 
helped at home, and I want you to do 
the same.” 

And don’t think this is only for the 
little children. This is for all children 
who still have a father or mother to 
honor according to the fourth com- 
mandment of God, that it may be well 
with them and that they may live long 
upon the earth. 

You know that mother doesn’t sit 
very often in the big soft chair in the 
living room. But sometimes when the 
clock on the mantel and the radio an- 
nouncer agree that it’s midnight, she’ll 
be sitting there in the deep quiet and 
peace that fills the house like a bene- 
diction. It’s quiet now. But it wasn’t 
quiet earlier in the evening when you 
talked back to your mother and shouted 
at her because she tried to reason with 
you to come home before one o’clock 
in the morning. Now she is putting the 
pieces of her heart together again be- 
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fore she goes to bed, wondering if she 
was too severe with you, while you are 
still out and going to be out until you 
are good and ready to come home. 

You don’t know how many songs she 
sang to you, how many steps she took 
with you in her arms, when you were 
a baby and cried and cried and cried. 
Perhaps you are singing the songs now 
night after night and stepping out too; 
and she sits there in the evening alone, 
not crying about it as you would, but 
smiling, waiting patiently for some eve- 
ning when you fight ask her to go 
out with you for a little pleasure. 

I suppose mother knows she’s getting 
old. The other day she stopped at the 
cosmetic counter in the big store and 
she thought maybe some of those things 
would help her look a bit younger. Then 
she got a look at herself in a full length 
mirror, looked again, and turned away 
from the cosmetic counter. “No, my 
dear,” she told herself, “those things 
won’t help you. You’re just getting old.” 
You did not know about that. But that 
same evening you saw your mother after 
she had trimmed up a bit, on her way 
to church with father, and you just 
liked the way she looked. And didn’t 
you go right up to her and put your 
arm around her and say, “Gee, mom, 
you look swell.” Didn’t you? She liked 
to hear that and she’d like to have you 
do things like that more and more. 


And there’s your father. In general 
we can all safely say that as children 
we give our fathers a rather poor time 
of it. Sometimes even the younger chil- 
dren are too busy playing ball or cops 
and robbers or listening to some thriller 
on the radio,—too busy even to wiggle 
a finger in greeting to dad as he comes 
home from work. It’s more like an 
interruption. 

Because you don’t know what money 
means and how to spend it, you force 
him to tell you, “No! No more spend- 


ing money this week.” Because you 
haven’t enough sense to get the sleep 
you need, he’s the one who must tell 
you that you must be in by midnight 
or before. Why do you begin to think 
of your father as old, or out of date, 
or a wet blanket, or even unfair and 
unjust? Why? Because you forget that 
it’s his God-given job to tell you the 
do’s and don’t’s. “Have you finished 
your homework? Why didn’t you go to 
the store for mother or come home after 
the ball game? Is that the way to act 
towards your sister? Aren’t you sup- 
posed to help with the dishes? Why 
didn’t you cut the grass? No, you can’t 
have the car tonight.” Well, he’s cer- 
tainly not trying to make himself popu- 
lar. But it’s his job as a father. 
Maybe he gets crabby sometimes. 
Maybe he could tell you things a little 
more gently. Perhaps you are blamed 
and even scolded unfairly once in a 
while. Sure. But think of all the times 
when you did something wrong and got 
away with it. You're still far ahead of 
the game. And don’t think your father 
is angry or grouchy every time he looks 
or talks in a serious way; maybe he’s 
worrying about you and with reason. 
The next time he gives you a good 
going over, take it like a good soldier 
who has made a mistake, and when he 
finishes, look at him honestly and let 
him see how bad you feel and tell him, 
“I’m sorry, dad. Let’s start over.” Don’t 
ever go away with a grudge in your 
heart against your father, a grudge that 
won’t wear off for three or four days. 
You don’t have to put a halo on your 
father’s head or wings upon his shoulders 
to get the right picture of him. But re- 
member: he is not just the man who 
provides the home in which you live, 
the food you eat, the clothes you wear 
and the money you spend. He is your 
father. Father gets little enough in re- 
turn for all he does and gives. Love 
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from his children? Certainly, but love 
packed in little packages and so tightly 
wrapped that poor father wears himself 
out looking for the speck of love we 
toss him. And it’s a rare day when he 
has to get out an umbrella to protect 
himself against the showers of thanks 
that are rained upon him. But he keeps 
on working and providing and giving. 
He is satisfied with the happiness he 
provides for his family. 

Just the same, your father would be 
tickled pink and your mother, too, to 
have you children take them out some 
evening for dinner or a show or both, 
with money that you earned or saved 
from your allowance. 

No, the fourth commandment is not 
only broken by driving your old and 
crippled father out into a raging snow- 


storm in sub-zero weather or by chain- 
ing your mother to a water-pipe in the 
basement. Sometimes you can throw a 
knockout punch into your father’s face 
by giving him a dirty look. You can 
stick needles into your mother’s heart 
day after day by pouting and not speak- 
ing to her at all. 

I suppose there is hardly a Catholic 
who does not know and say the prayer: 
“Jesus, Mary, Joseph, I give you my 
heart and my soul.’”’ But sometimes when 
we say that prayer, can’t we almost 
hear the Holy Family saying to us: 
“That’s fine! But don’t forget to give 
your heart to your family, too, and to 
put your soul into your God-given job 
of being good fathers and mothers and 
children.” 


Man Without Grudge 

The following incident related of General Robert E. Lee does credit to 
the character of that high-principled man. 

According to the story, it seems that during the Civil War, at a certain 
critical period, Jefferson Davis, Confederate President, was casting about 
for a reliable officer to take over an important command. Summoning General 
Lee, he asked him what he thought of a certain man named Whiting for 
the post 

“T think he would be very suitable,” said Lee. 

Thereupon one of the officers who was with Lee broke in: 

“I am surprised that you should commend him so highly, General,” he 
said. “You know well what derogatory things Whiting has been saying about 
your military ability.” 

“I understand, sir,” was Lee’s response, “that the President wanted to 
know my opinion of Whiting, not Whiting’s opinion of me.” 

The incident is related in Sunshine Magazine. 


Scientist’s Secret 

Perhaps testimony of the kind that follows, since it comes from a doctor, 
will have much more weight than if it were repeated by a dozen priests: 

“As an alienist, and one whose whole life has been concerned with suf- 
ferings of the mind, I would state that of all the hygienic measures to coun- 
teract disturbed sleep, depression of the spirits, and all the miserable sequels 
of a disturbed mind, I would undoubtedly give the first place to the simple 
habit of prayer.” 

The speaker was Doctor T. Bulkley; the occasion was an address to the 
British Medical Association; the transmitter is Quote. 
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No Use for Neckties 


A bit of a brush between the business and clerical world. The busi- 


ness world had the last sweet word. 


L. G. Miller 


THE WORLD we live in is complex 
enough, to be sure. That truism was 
brought home recently in most forceful 
fashion to a man of our acquaintance. 
He is a harmless enough individual, and 
when he found himself caught in the 
impersonal, grinding gears of modern 
industry, it was almost enough to break 
the poor man’s spirit for good. 

Let the record speak, and the reader 
judge: 


To Mr. Henry Strudel, 
601 Pine St. 
Alpine, Minn. 


Cravath Cravats, Inc. 
12 Oneida St. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

Funny thing about neckties. If you 
wanted to buy 1000 of them, you could 
probably find them within ten minutes 
of your office. But what kind of tie 
would you get? Would such a tie stand 
up under the wear and tear of daily use? 
Would it represent genuine quality? 

The answer of course is no! In so in- 
dividual an item as a tie, mass produc- 
tion can never produce those distinc- 
tive characteristics which are insisted on 
as a matter of course by men of dis- 
tinction like yourself. 

Our ties, on the other hand, are dif- 
ferent. For fifty years Cravath Cravats, 
Inc., has stood for the highest quality in 
neckwear. Here in Paterson, once the 
silk city of America, and still the center 
of the tie goods industry, Cravath is at 
the top among tie stylers and producers. 


Every tie is turned out with loving care. 
Your name was given to us as a man 
who appreciates quality. We are there- 
fore taking the liberty of sending you 
two of our ties, so that you can check 
for yourself the truth of what we claim. 
If you decide to keep these ties, and 
we know you will not be able to resist 
them, just send two dollars. We will 
also be most happy to serve you in the 
future as regards your neckwear needs. 
Very truly yours, 
Cravath Cravats, Inc. 


601 Pine St. 
Alpine, Minn. 
May 15, 1949 


Cravath Cravats, Inc. 
12 Oneida St. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

Received your letter of May first, and 
don’t know where you got my name, but 
you couldn’t have picked a less likely 
prospect upon whom to waste a three- 
cent stamp. The fact is, I don’t use 
neckties, and haven’t used them for 
years. 

Your neckties seem to be priced very 
low. But even if you were to offer me a 
gross of neckties at half the original 
price, I might be tempted, but I still 
wouldn’t have any use for them. 

As for the two neckties you sent to 
me, they are interesting exhibits, and if 
you will send postage, I will ship them 
back to you in the same condition in 
which they arrived. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. Henry Strudel 
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Cravath Cravats, Inc. 
12 Oneida St. 
Paterson, N.J. 

Rev. Henry Strudel 

601 Pine St 

Alpine, Minn. 

Dear Reverend Strudel: 

Yours of the 15th inst. received and 
contents duly noted. 

Quite evidently you are a man of in- 
tegrity, and not easily won over by any- 
thing but the best. If our samples are 
not suitable, by all means send them 
back C.O.D. 

Regarding your interesting proposal 
to purchase one gross of neckties at a 
50 percent reduction, I have taken up 
the matter with our sales department, 
and am happy to inform you that we 
are in a position to accept your offer. 
We do not usually sell our neckties to 
individual customers by the gross, but 
in your case we are glad to make an 
exception. 

Our price to you for one (1) gross, 
or one hundred and forty four (144) 
neckties will be seventy-five dollars 
($75). 

Since the ordinary price is one dollar 
per necktie, you can plainly see that 
we are meeting your offer. 

Please notify us as to the color and 
variety of tie which you prefer. We are 
sending you a catalogue of our product 
for that purpose. Note No. 365A, in 
sober black and brown. This model is 
quite popular with the clergy. 

Cordially yours, 
Sydney Crumbworthy 
Cravath Cravats, Inc. 


601 Pine St. 
Alpine, Minn. 
May 28, 1949 
Cravath Cravats, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Att: Mr. Sydney Crumbworthy: 
Listen, you got the wrong meaning 
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altogether out of my last letter. What 
on earth would I do with a gross of 
neckties? You must think I’m crazy or 
something. Even if I wore neckties, 
which I don’t, I wouldn’t want that 
many. I used to have only about ten or 
fifteen at the most, and now I don’t use 
them any more at all. 
I do hope this puts an end to all the 

confusion. 

Sincerely your, 

Rev. Henry Strudel 


Cravath Cravats, Inc. 
12 Oneida St. 
Paterson, N. J. 
June 10, 1949 

Rev. Henry Strudel 

Alpine, Minn. 

Dear Reverend Strudel: 

Mr. Crumbworthy is off on his vaca- 
tion, and in his absence, the undersigned 
is handling his correspondence. 

With reference to the matters touched 
on in yours of 28 May, we are inclined 
to take a grave view of your action. I 
could not locate the original correspond- 
ence in Mr. Crumbworthy’s file, but I 
have an order blank before me made out 
in your name for one gross of neckties. 
Now I gather from your latest commun- 
ication that you suddenly desire to 
change your order to only ten or fifteen. 

We feel that we should point out to 
you, Rev. Strudel, that we cannot do 
business along such lines. Our business 
is built upon trust, respect and confi- 
dence. Our customers trust our integ- 
rity, and we trust our customers, and 
this trust precludes the changing of or- 
ders from day to day in a spirit of mere 
fickleness. 

We would like to hear from you again 
with reference to this matter; other- 
wise we should have to consider what 
legal action it might be possible for us 
to take. 

Sincerely yours, 
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J. P. Cowering 
Cravath Cravats, Inc. 


St. Joseph’s Church 
Alpine, Minn. 
June 18, 1949 


Cravath Cravats, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

ATTENTION!, Crumbworthy, Cow- 
ering, and everybody else, including the 
office boy. I don’t want any ties. I 
DON’T WANT ANY TIES. Is that 
plain? I never did order any ties from 
you, and don’t try to bluff me with a 
threat of legal action. You try anything 
like that and you will soon be selling 
shoe-laces instead of neck-wear. 

When I said I don’t wear ties, I 
meant just that. I’m a Catholic priest, 
and in case it is news to you, priests 
wear a little item of neckwear called the 
roman collar. 

God bless you, gentlemen, for sorely 
trying my patience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. Henry Strudel 


Cravath Cravats, Inc. 
12 Oneida St. 
Paterson, N. J. 

Sept. 1, 1949 


Rev. Henry Strudel 
St. Joseph’s Church 
Alpine, Minn, 


Reverend and dear Father: 


Funny thing about collars. Some 
priests find great difficulty in locating a 
collar that is durable, and at the same 
time gentle in contact with the tender 
skin of the throat and neck. 


Cravath Cravats, Inc., has made a 
special study of this difficulty, and we 
feel we can recommend unreservedly our 
Pontifical Model G2a., an illustration of 
which accompanies this letter. 


May we solicit your patronage? 
Please address all communications to 
Department B. 


Very cordially yours, 
Cravath Cravats, Inc. 


Into the Mouths of Babes 


Doctor Alexander King, of the Permanente Foundation, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, recently completed an interesting survey of cases in which children 
swallowed foreign bodies and strange articles of various kinds. 196 cases 
were examined, and Newsweek lists the following materials gulped down by 
the moppets involved: 

From the Medicine cabinet: iodine, corn cures, pile ointment, nosedrops, 
sleeping tablets, benzedrine, Sloan’s Liniment. 

Cosmetics: brilliantine, deodorant, hair tonic, nail polish. 

From the kitchen and storage closets: DDT, ant powder, rat poison, fly 
spray, ammonia, Sani-flush, silver polish, kerosene, cleaning fluid. 

Assorted items: crayons, dyes, catnip, paint, cigarettes, snails, ink, cemeat, 
glue, matches, lead, marbles, nails, buttons, needles, pins, bolts, earrings, 
fruit pits and Christmas tree ornaments. And of course coins, which repre- 
sented 30 percent of all foreign bodies consumed. 

It is consoling to record that of the 196 cases examined, only two were 
reported to have died as a result of this strange diet. However, don’t let 
that lessen your care not to leave loose, swallowable objects around infants. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


Marriage Without Children 


Problem: I am 20 years of age, and am to be married in June. I have a 
very serious problem. My fiance is making about $130 a month and I am 
making about the same. You can see that after we are married we shall both 
have to work to make ends meet. I have heard so much about birth-control 
that it has been worrying me terribly. We are both Catholics and do not want 
to practice birth-control. We want to have children, but I can’t see how we 
can for at least two years. How could my future husband support any chil- 
dren, let alone myself, on $130 a month? As to putting off our marriage, we 
have been going together for two years, and recognize the danger of waiting 
any longer. 


Solution: This problem has worried many a young couple about to be 
married. Some it has led into habits of sin against marriage from the very 
beginning. It is for all such couples-that this answer is given. 


The issue is very clear. On the one hand you have an opportunity to 
obey a grave law of God when this is difficult, and in so doing to trust your- 
selves to His loving and provident care, to rely on the friendship with Him 
that you will thereby win. On the other hand you may foolishly decide on a 


certain period of serious disobedience to God, thereby renouncing any help 
that God could give, inviting His punishments, and trusting only in your- 
selves and your sins to provide for your future. 


The folly of the latter course becomes clear from many angles. A couple 
about to be married do not know whether God will let them have children. 
They do not know whether they will live long enough to have children. They 
do not know in what strange and unusual ways God might raise their economic 
status before a baby could be born. They should know, if they are Christian, 
that God is all powerful, infinitely loving toward His friends, intensely 
interested in their marriages, incapable of permitting any cross or trial te 
afflict them without a wise reason. They should know that without God they 


are helpless, and that they choose to do without God by adopting practices 
of birth-control. 


Together the couple in our case is making about $260 a month. Even if 
she becomes pregnant at once, the wife ordinarily would be able to continue 
working for four or five months. Before a baby comes, the husband should 
be able to get a raise or two in salary, or to find a better paying job. They 
should be able to save something out of their combined salaries. For any 
uncertainty that remains, they should have a fund of confidence in God that 
leaves sin out of the question. To start married life with sin is to make a 
failure out of marriage from the beginning. 











Dust Thou Art... 


There are two extremes in the fashion of modern, secularist funerals. 
One extreme is the costly, elaborate, death-concealing kind. The 
other extreme—well, look at it here. 


E. F. Miller 


THE PASTOR had been called away 
from his parish for a few days, and I, a 
visiting priest, was left in charge, to take 
care of such affairs as might arise and 
demand immediate attention. It was 
summer, and the presumption was that 
nothing of grave importance would 
arise. Summer is supposed to be the dull 
season in religion as well as in business 
—at least as far as city parishes are 
concerned. 

But, strange to say, death takes no 
vacation in summer, not on beaches at 
resorts or in asylums for the demented 
or in hospitals for the sick. Death keeps 
working all the time. 

I was about to go over to the church 
on a Friday morning the first day of my 
authority when the doorbell rang, and 
two men, middle-aged, stolid and solid 
in appearance, and dressed in what peo- 
ple of a generation ago would consider 
their Sunday-best, came into the parlor. 
They held their hats awkwardly in their 
hands and seemed to be ill at ease. The 
time was half past five. 

‘‘We come,” said the elder of the two, 
“to arrange for the funeral of our broth- 
er. He died last night in the insane asy- 
lum up on the hill.”” He pointed with 
his arm in the general direction of the 
asylum. Although I was a stranger in 
town, I had heard that the main and 
largest of the state asylums was located 
in the general area. 

I made the necessary inquiries, deter- 
mining whether the dead man had been 
a practical Catholic before losing his 
mind, whether he had married outside 
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the church or had done anything else 
that would exclude him from Christian 
burial. The information given me was 
sketchy but sufficient. It was impossible 
to pursue the matter thoroughly on my 
own, because the family lived in another 
city a long distance off; and the men 
before me were far from articulate in 
their description of particulars. This 
became apparent when the younger of 
the men broke in: ‘We would like to 
have our brother buried this morning.” 

“But that’s out of the question,” I 
cried. “‘At least it’s out of the question if 
you want to have a Mass said over his 
remains. I must go over to the church 
right now and say Mass for the people 
who are awaiting me. I may not say two 
Masses on a week day. So, you see, 
your brother would have to go without 
the Mass if you insisted on having the 
funeral this morning.” 

“We want our brother buried this 
morning,” the man repeated as though 
I had not spoken. “We leave on a train 
this afternoon. We’re sick and have to 
go to a doctor. Here’s some money. Say 
a Mass tomorrow.” He handed me a bill. 

“Well, if you insist,” I said reluctant- 
ly. “Bring the body to the church at ten 
o'clock this morning. We'll have the 
Libera. Do you know what that is?” 
Neither of them knew. “By the way,” 
I continued. “Where are you burying 
your brother? And is the grave dug?” 
They had no idea about the place of 
burial. Consequently no grave had been 
dug. 

I was laboring under the mistaken 
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notion all this time that they had put 
their brother’s body in the hands of an 
undertaker and that the funeral, at least 
in its essentials, would go along in the 
conventional way. They did not tell me 
that the body was still up at the asylum 
and that there was no intention of mov- 
ing it off the property. 

“You’d better take care of the ceme- 
tery and the grave right away,” I com- 
manded. They said they would; and still 
carrying their hats in their hands, they 
left the house. 

It was just as I was entering the 
rectory after Mass that the telephone 
rang. The superintendent of the asylum 
was on the line. He told me that under 
the circumstances it was quite impossi- 
ble to have a funeral in the church for 
the man who had died the night before. 
If there was to be any funeral at all, 
it would have to be held in the chapel of 
the institution. The burial was to take 
place on the institution’s property. Why 
not the funeral service in the institu- 
tion’s chapel? 

There was nothing I could do but 
agree. I said that I would be at the 
place at ten o’clock, and that I hoped 
everything would be ready. He prom- 
ised. 

In the few days I had been at the 
parish I met a young man who not only 
had done very well in business but who 
also was an excellent Catholic. With his 
wife he attended Mass every morning, 
as well as the extracurricular services 
that the pastor had set up for the devo- 
tion and spiritual welfare of the people. 
This young man I called up and asked 
to drive me to the asylum for the funer- 
al. I knew that he would not refuse this 
corporal work of mercy. 

When he arrived at the rectory at the 
time appointed, I took him over to the 
sacristy and supplied him with a large 
candlestick, candle and holy water 
sprinkler; and myself with a stole, sur- 


plice and ritual. Together, then, we set 
off for the asylum. We would give the 
poor man all that we could in the way of 
spiritual ministration and allow God to 
fill up that which was wanting. To me 
it was another proof of the old refrain 
that what a man receives after his death 
is ordinarily of little value if his life 
during the years that went before were 
not a preparation for that death. We 
had no way of telling what kind of a 
life our man had led beyond the knowl- 
edge that he had not publicly given up 
his faith. Perhaps the fact of his having 
lost his mind covered a multitude of 
possible faults that he had committed 
earlier in his days of rationality. Per- 
haps our prayers would have extra 
weight in view of that tragedy. At any 
rate, we would do what we could. 

The officials behind the counter in the 
lobby of the asylum did not know at 
first to whom I was referring when 
I asked them to show me where the dead 
man lay. They said, “Oh, you mean 
Mr. So.-and-So.” The name did not 
sound familiar, and I said so. They 
went into consultation, looked up var- 
ious record books, and after a few 
moments came up with the right name. 
“The superintendent will take you to 
the chapel,” they said. 

The only mourners were the two 
brothers who had called on me early 
that morning. An insane asylum is al- 
ways a sad and depressing place. It was 
more sad and depressing than usual as 
we walked down corridors and around 
corners, past men and women in var- 
ious states of mental collapse. Religion, 
true religion, and the supernatural char- 
ity that flows from true religion are the 
only things that bring light and hope 
into a place like this. Religion was not 
in evidence. There were no crucifixes 
on the walls as a reminder of another 
One who suffered too and whose passion 
made all subsequent suffering reason- 
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able and even good. There were no sis- 
ters taking care, out of love for God, of 
those who could not take care of them- 
selves. There was no sign of any kind 
that there existed a place beyond the 
dreariness and despair of these halls 
and corridors wherein broken minds 
would be repaired and happiness be- 
stowed in place of misery. All was spot- 
less, almost as though it had been steri- 
lized. The patients were clean and neat- 
ly dressed. But there was an atmosphere 
of coldness, like the coldness of mar- 
ble, or the lifelessness of white-washed 
stones, 

Finally we came to the rear of the 
building. The superintendent unlocked 
a couple of doors in the basement whith- 
er he had led us, and ushered us into a 
bare room, after which he tiptoed away, 
not to return until our service was over. 
The room had no furniture except a 
few chairs with arm rests such as are to 
be found in class rooms, and a rude 
pulpit such as occupies the chancel of a 
Protestant church. The floor was cement, 
painted a dull gray. The name chapel 
was a misnomer except amongst Puri- 
tans and Evangelicals who hold the 
strange doctrine that all adornment is 
a sin, 

In the middle of the room there was 
a stand, and on this stand a wooden box 
no wider than a fair-sized spade and 
hardly longer than a tall man’s cane. 

You have seen, perhaps, the coffins 
that are used in Europe amongst the 
poor for the burial of the dead. There is 
no style to them—no luxurious lining of 
silk or velvet, no expert workmanship in 
some precious metal. Observers are not 
led into the delusion of believing that 
he who lies within is only sleeping and 
therefore must be given what is soft and 
comfortable on which to rest. Here in 
America the satirical delusion of mak- 
ing death seem as though it is not death 
at all is often carried out to an almost 
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comical degree. Caskets are of the size 
and make of beds, as though the dead 
could feel the bumps if they had not 
under them an inner-spring mattress, 
and suffer the disgrace of social ostra- 
cism if they had not around them an 
expensive expression of their former 
wealth and station. It is a sign, of 
course, of a weakness of belief in the 
words of God, “to dust thou shalt re- 
turn,” and in the fact of immortality. 
If there be no soul, the only consola- 
tion for a broken heart is to act as 
though the body of the loved one had 
not died. 

The box in the middle of the Asylum 
chapel was more European than Amer- 
ican. It fit the body within it snugly 
like a wooden suit. There was no space 
on the sides or at the ends. The state 
had paid for this tiny house of the 
dead man; and the state, being imper- 
sonal, had wasted no wood on sentiment 
or nails on the conviction that wood 
and nails were to inclose a former tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost. 

We looked down upon the man. He 
was shrunken to the size of a small boy, 
his features pinched and waxen, his 
face expressionless and empty. They 
had placed over his bosom a sort of 
cutaway coat with a hard-boiled shirt 
showing in the proper place, and a 
turned up collar with a bow tie around 
his neck. His legs and stomach were 
covered with a wooden top. The thought 
came to me that probably the high- 
toned shroud was all the poor corpse 
wore; that it would be removed from 
the body at the last moment and set 
aside for the next one who might need 
it. There were no flowers, no tears, no 
reminders that here was a casement of 
immortality, a shell made sacred by its 
contact with a soul that had been carved 
in the image of God. The nurses and 
attendants who from time to time passed 
by the door laughed and joked in the 
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privacy of their conversation, uninter- 
ested in that which lay so still and was 
already falling into dust. 

I told my friend to light his candle 
and to take his place at the head of the 
coffin. I put on the black stole and 
opened the ritual at the page on which 
began the burial service for adults. The 
two brothers were standing by, still lost 
in a maze of wonderment before the 
mystery of death. They showed no grief, 
although there could be no doubt but 
that regret like blood was flowing 
through the hidden corners of their 
hearts. After all, it was their brother. 
And whether or not they had been close 
to him when he was sane, and more im- 
portant still, had served him well when 
his mind was gone, they could not for- 
get the memories of childhood when the 
family was together and when this man, 
a boy, had slept and played and possi- 
bly prayed with them in the innocence 
and irresponsibility of youth. There 
was happiness then, and hopes for the 
future. The final blow to this happiness 
and these hopes and all the memories 
that attended them was being given in 
this cold and sterile room. I began the 
prayers. 

How beautiful they were! “I am the 
resurrection and the life; he who be- 
lieveth in Me, although he be dead, 
shall live: and every one who liveth and 
believeth in Me shall not die forever.” 
Yes, although he was a man without a 
mind, a man without a family or a 
friend, a man who was dead, Christ was 
his resurrection and his life; and if he 
believed during his life, he lived. ‘“Eter- 
nal rest grant unto him, O Lord. And let 
perpetual light shine upon him. May the 
angels lead him into Paradise; may the 
martyrs receive him at his coming and 
take him to Jerusalem the holy city; 
may the choirs of angels accept him in 
their midst; and may he with the once 
poor Lazarus have life everlasting.” I 


sprinkled the body with holy water. It 
was time to go to the cemetery. 

Just as I finished, the superintendent 
came into the room. I told him that we 
were ready for the burial. 

“Would you mind taking the de- 
ceased’s brothers in your car to the 
grave yard?” he asked. “We have no 
provision here for mourners’ carriages.” 

Probably there were so few mourners 
at funerals held in state insane asylums 
that carriages for mourners were ordi: 
narily unnecessary. Thus, the state es- 
caped the added expense of supplying 
them. I beckoned to the three men—the 
brothers and my acolyte—and they fol- 
lowed me to the car. We waited for 
further instructions. 

In a few minutes two attendants, 
dressed in white suits, appeared in the 
doorway, carrying the casket. They 
placed it on the back of a large truck. 
Immediately the truck set off down a 
winding road. Once more we passed by 
the inmates who were sufficiently ration- 
al to be allowed the freedom of the 
grounds. The road carried us through 
fields ripe in grain and through large 
orchards with trees loaded down with 
fruit. It must have taken us twenty or 
thirty minutes before we came to the 
cemetery; and not once had we left the 
property. As we followed the truck with 
its tragic burden, we said the rosary. 

The cemetery was situated at the 
farthest point of the institution’s 
grounds. At first I did not recognize it 
as a cemetery. Tall grass and weeds 
covered the markers on the graves. 
These markers were nothing more than 
tiny metal shafts, perhaps two feet high, 
on which a number was written—un- 
doubtedly the number of the person 
who lay beneath. That was all—a num- 
ber. If you were interested in visiting 
the grave of one you knew in life, you 
would go to the office in the lobby of 
the asylum and find out the number 
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that was his name. With that number 
on a piece of paper you would ferret 
out his resting place. 

Many of the shafts had become rusty 
and weather-beaten. If it had not been 
for the symmetrical pattern in which 
they were arranged, one might have 
been inclined to believe that they were 
mere surveyer signs of property bound- 
aries or stakes haphazardly driven into 
the ground for reasons unknown. In 
military cemeteries during the recent 
war care was exercised to make the final 
earthly home of fallen service-men beau- 
tiful and consoling. Splendid lawns were 
kept green and trimmed. Well-tended 
walks sutrounded the graves. Trees 
abounded. And the symbol of hope for 
every man who had died was not for- 
gotten. Each Christian soldier or sailor 
or marine was given a cross to stand 
above his body; and each Jew, a star of 
David. “He has not died—he sleeps. 
Arise!” The idea was not suggested in 
anything that met the eye that in these 
hallowed sanctuaries of the brave there 
lay only the carcasses of animals, or 
dust like that on which one walks in 
crossing an open field. To visit a mili- 
tary cemetery was the equivalent of 
listening to a sermon or dropping into 
a church. 

Do men differ so much essentially 
that if, through no fault of their own, 
they lose their reason, they fall to the 
level of beasts and should be treated 
as such, while if they are killed in bat- 
tle, again through no fault of their own, 
they rise to the level of undying heroes 
and deserve the finest that can be given 
by those who are left behind? It looked 
like that as my gaze wandered over the 
barren and tangled waste of wild grass 
and rusty shafts in front of me. It was 
a reflection of the minds of the people 
who were buried there—disorder and 
derangement, a nightmare of confusion. 
The sad thing was, the cemetery was 


not the work of the insane—it was only 
their burial place. Rather, it was the 
work of the sane—of the hospital offi- 
cials, of the state, of the relatives and 
friends of the forgotten dead. 

Carefully my friend threaded the car 
between the graves. In the extreme cor- 
ner of the cemetery was an open grave, 
clay and rocks and sand piled high on 
either side. The day was gorgeous, with 
a cloudless blue sky overhead, the sun 
shining brightly, and a gentle breeze 
softly swaying the grass and weeds. 
There was no sound except the chirping 
of birds in a nearby grove and the 
crunching of our feet upon the dirt as 
we took our places. Four attendants had 
placed ropes beneath the casket and 
then lifted it as though it were a swing. 
They held it over the grave while I gave 
the final absolution. “Eternal rest grant 
unto him, O Lord.” Hardly had I fin- 
ished the concluding Our Father and 
Hail Mary and consigned the body to 
the earth from which it had come than 
the attendants dropped it with a thud 
into the grave. Hardly had we got into 
our car and begun slowly to drive away 
than we heard the shovels hard at work 
and the lumps of dirt falling heavily on 
the coffin. 

Again I thought—where were the 
relatives and loved ones of all the poor 
unfortunates who lay about almost as 
far as the eye could see? Did not these 
dead have a mother and a father, a wife 
or husband, children, brothers and sis- 
ters, at least one friend to protect then 
from the anonymity of a number, and to 
see to it in holy charity that they be not 
buried like a dog and left to rot in a 
pauper’s grave? Apparently they had 
not a single one who cared. May God 
be kind to them who were so much 
like Himself in their abandonment. May 
He be kinder still to those others who 
forgot entirely, “I was hungry and you 
fed Me; I was naked and you clothed 
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Me... Whatsoever you did to anyone The air seemed much fresher outside. It 

of these my least brethren, you did it was not quite so sterilized of germs, not 

unto Me.” quite so heavy with the findings of 
And so we drove on until we came to science and the absence of God. We 

the great iron gates that marked the _ breathed easier. 

boundaries of the state’s philanthropy. 








< Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Shut-in Sunday 


It is helpful for shut-ins to know something about their companions in 
distress, and something about the efforts that are made by others to render- 
their lot a bit easier. It is estimated that there are approximately 3 million 
shut-ins in the United States, i. e., persons who are more or less permanently 
confined to their homes, or to some institution for the physically handicapped. 

For the past several years, an international organization known as “The 
Shut-ins’ Day Association” has been sponsoring the first Sunday in June 
as “Shut-ins’ Day”. The association is non-sectarian, non-political, non-racial 
and non-profit. It has prevailed upon scores of radio stations, magazine and 
newspaper editors, prominent civic and religious leaders, to help promote 
the remembrance of shut-ins on the first Sunday in June. This year that will 
be June 4. It is urged that all well people make a special point of visiting 
shut-ins, known or unknown to them, and of doing something to bring them 
comfort and encouragement. 

Shut-ins should try to make the benefits of this international Shut-in 
Day mutual. With deep appreciation of the efforts of others to cheer and 
encourage them, they should also be prepared to show their visitors how 
tranquilly and cheerfully men and women who have great faith in God can 
bear what seems to be a most difficult lot in life. 

Sometimes those who visit the disabled are far more in need of comfort 
and help than those to whom they bring flowers or candy or expressions of 
sympathy and well-wishing. Many a worried, confused, maladjusted and 
rebellious healthy person has been brought around to a more peaceful outlook 
on life by a few minutes’ conversation with one who, though disabled and 
confined, has surrendered to God’s will and accepted His lot as the arrange- 
ment of a wise and all-loving Providence. 

Shut-ins do have a great contribution to make to the peace and happi- 
ness of their friends. Their own peace, if they have attained this, is infectious. 
They should be mindful of this on Shut-ins’ Day. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


Blood-Stained Books 


This is the story of a man who through the printed word found faith, 
through faith courage, through courage a glorious martyrdom, and 
who through his martyrdom won great blessings for his posterity. 


H. J]. O’Connell 


“WHAT'S that book you’re reading so 
eagerly, James?” 

With a flush of dismay, the young 
man to whom the question was put 
looked up from the volume in his hands, 
and answered in a tone of assumed in- 
difference: 

“Oh, it’s just a book on religion that 
someone lent me. You wouldn’t be in- 
terested.” 

With a hasty: “Excuse me, now. I’ve 
got to get back to my work,” he tucked 
the book under his arm, and went into 
the next room. 


Curious as to why his careless ques- 
tion had caused such evident embar- 


rassment, the other slyly watched 
through a crack in the door, and ob- 
served his friend James hide the book 
under the cushion of a chair. At the 
. first opportunity, he took the volume 
from its hiding place, and spelled out 
the long title: ““The Firm Foundation of 
the Christian Religion against the Bot- 
tomless Pit of Heresies.” The author, he 
noticed, was a Frenchman, John Cau- 
mont. 

“That looks to me like a Popish 
book,” he said to himself. “Master Duc- 
kett had better watch out, or he’ll find 
himself in trouble. The Queen’s laws are 
very strict in such matters.” 

When the seed of the printed word is 
cast forth, no man can foretell what 
fruit it will bring. Certainly, neither 
John Caumont, as he put the last touch- 
es to his treatise on religion in the 
South of France, nor John Pauncefoot, 
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who whiled away the time of his exile 
by translating it into English, suspected 
that one of its copies would be paid for 
by a martyr’s blood at Tyburn. 

In some providential way, a copy of 
this book was smuggled through the 
customs into England. These were the 
troubled times, toward the close of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the cruel 
penal laws were slowly robbing the Eng- 
lish nation of its ancient heritage of 
faith. 

About this time, a young lad named 
James Duckett had come from West- 
morland to London to learn the print- 
ing trade in the shop of a friend of his 
family. Though secretly baptized a 
Catholic in infancy, the boy had been 
raised a Puritan, and was, in fact, a 
devoted adherent of this Protestant sect. 
Apparently, he had received no instruc- 
tion whatever in the religion of his 
fathers. For, when a Catholic acquaint- 
ance accused him of heresy, he answered 
in his simplicity: 

“What is heresy?” 

“Tf you read such books as I will give 
you,” came the answer, “you will soon 
learn.” 

The first book handed to him was 
Caumont’s “Firm Foundation.” The im- 
pression that it made upon him was 
tremendous. The Catholic position was 
so beautiful, so logical. It answered 
clearly and convincingly the many ques- 
tions that his reflective mind had been 
asking. It corresponded, too, to the 
deepest yearnings of his heart. Before 
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long, he stopped attending the Queen’s 
Church, a penal offence in those days. 
This was soon reported to the minister 
of the district, and James was called in 
for examination. To the inquiry why he 
no longer went to services, the young 
apprentice replied firmly: 

“T will no more go to Church, until I 
have better satisfaction in your reli- 
gion.” 

Intending to cut off such dangerous 
tendencies before they developed, the 
minister had him committed to Bride- 
well prison. The kindly master of the 
printing shop soon procured his release; 
but before long the young man was back 
in jail again, this time the Counter, in 
Wood Street. A second time, his master 
had him set free. However, although 
well-disposed toward young Duckett, 
this man was afraid to keep him in his 
employ any longer, lest he himself fall 
under suspicion. Hence, he arranged 
for the boy to buy out his apprentice- 
ship. 

In spite of the fact that he had al- 
ready suffered for the faith, James was 
not as yet a Catholic. But very shortly 
after he had become his own master, he 
sought out a Catholic priest, and was 
received into the Church. After living 
for several years a life of great religious 
fervor, he married Anne Hart, a Catholic 
like himself. His choice proved a for- 
tunate one. For Anne, through all the 
following years of persecution and im- 
prisonment, remained a faithful wife. 
Hers was perhaps the harder part, as 
she struggled to keep the home together, 
while her husband spent nine of the 
twelve years of their married life in the 
London prisons. It is easier to suffer one- 
self than to see a loved one suffer, and be 
unable to help him. The couple had 
three children, two sons, John and 
William, and a daughter, Barbara. To 
support his little family, James took up 
the tailor’s trade. 


However, his chief interest and real 
life-work was the printing and distribu- 
tion of Catholic books. He himself had 
been converted by a book; so he knew 
their power and importance. Then, too, 
he was one of the few in the kingdom 
who had the knowledge and skill for 
such work. Still, it was a dangerous 
business into which he had entered. For 
the government had passed very string- 
ent regulations concerning the printing 
and circulation of books. Each press had 
to be registered and licensed; no books 
were to be printed without the sanction 
of the Queen; the number of appren- 
tices was limited; and the right of 
search for illegal presses was established 
by law. 

Despite these regulations, quite a 
number of Catholic books and pam- 
phlets found their way into circulation. 
The Douay version of the Bible, Cam- 
pion’s famous “Ten Reasons”, South- 
well’s “Supplication to the Queen”, 
Bristow’s “Motives”, and many other 
devotional and controversial works were 
spread about, much to the government’s 
chagrin. 

Into this work, James Duckett threw 
himself whole-heartedly, ready to pay 
the price when he was caught. He knew 
that it was almost impossible while en- 
gaged in such a business, public of its 
very nature, to remain hidden from the 
watchful eyes of the Queen’s spies. Ac- 
tually, it was not long before he was 
discovered. A raid on his house un- 
earthed the impression and illustrations 
of a book called “Our Lady’s Psalter”, 
a devotional treatise on the rosary. 
James was arrested, and sent to the 
Clink, a well-known London prison. He 
remained there for two years, being 
finally released when two friends went 
bond for his appearance. 

From that time on, he was a marked 
man, constantly hounded by spies. 
Only ten weeks after the prisoner’s joy- 
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ous reunion with his family, a man 
knocked at the Ducketts’ door, pretend- 
ing to have been sent for refuge by a 
Catholic friend. The story was plausible 
enough, and the stranger was taken in, 
and given a place by the fire. However, 
it was all part of an elaborate trap. At 
midnight, a party of ruffians appeared 
with a warrant and searched the house. 
They were in hopes of finding a priest; 
but discovered only some small books of 
devotion. During the excitement, James 
escaped out the back way. As a result, 
the friends who had gone bail for him 
were summoned, and he had to give 
himself up to keep them from harm. 
Once again, he was committed to the 
Clink. 

Anne Duckett was expecting a baby 
at the time, and was in sore need of her 
husband, and of her maid, who had 
been arrested with him, probably as a 
witness. In her distress, she went to the 
Earl of Essex, a magistrate who had the 
reputation of being not unfavorable to 
Catholics. The Earl was long in return- 
ing home, and even after she presented 
her petition for her husband’s freedom, 
she was forced to wait such a length of 
time that she fainted. Two kindly wo- 
men brought her home, where, almost 
immediately, she fell into labor. The 
women were so touched by her sad plight 
that they went back to Essex House 
and spoke in such a sympathetic man- 
ner that the Earl relented, and ordered 
the release of James and the maid. 

These imprisonments would have 
been enough for any ordinary man; but 
not for one with the tenacity and single- 
ness of purpose of James Duckett. With- 
in a short time, he was once more arrest- 
ed for having’in his possession some 
Latin and English books entitled: ““The 
Primer, or Office Book of the Blessed 
Virgin Marie.” As a result of this epi- 
sode, he was sent to Newgate, the foul- 
est of all the London prisons. Through 
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the dark dungeon in which he was con- 
fined, the sewage of the city ran, so that 
it was always damp, and filled with an 
intolerable stench. Many a wretched 
prisoner confined there died of jail- 
fever, before he was ever brought to 
trial. The only light in James’ cell came 
from two augur-holes that some one had 
bored in the wall, through which the 
sun shone for a brief period each day. 

The linen he sent home to be laun- 
dered was so black from the dampness 
of the prison, that Anne was sure her 
husband must be sick. To reassure her 
worried mind, she bribed the jailer to 
let her get a glimpse of him. Loaded 
with irons, suspended from a padded 
collar around his neck, he was brought 
into her presence. To her amazement, 
he met her with a smile, and tried with 
reassuring words to stem the flood of 
tears that poured involuntarily from her 
eyes. God alone knows what words 
passed between them, and what sorrow 
tore the hearts of this loving husband 
and wife, as she was forced once more 
to leave him to the darkness and lone- 
liness of his cell. 

Again, he was released when two 
knights went surety for him. But this 
was only a brief respite before the final 
ordeal. A certain bookbinder, named 
Peter Bullock, who seems to have been 
a Catholic, although a weak one, had 
been imprisoned some time before for 
assisting in the publishing of South- 
well’s ‘“Supplication to the Queen”. In 
the hope of obtaining pardon for him- 
self, Peter turned informer, and accused 
James of having had twenty-five copies 
of this book bound for him. Thereupon, 
the police searched the Duckett house 
once more. No copies of Southwell’s 
book were found; but they did discover 
a whole impression of “Mount Calvary”, 
and several other Catholic books. For 
the last time, James was arrested, and 
thrust into Newgate on March 4, 1602. 
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He was not long kept in suspense. 
Perhaps the Queen’s ministers were tired 
of this obstinate fellow who kept spread- 
ing forbidden books in spite of threats 
and imprisonment. This time they would 
see the end of him. On April 17th, he 
was called to trial. Besides the accusa- 
tion of publishing Catholic books, the 
more or less stock charge of plotting 
against the Queen was laid against him. 

Standing up to defend himself, Duc- 
kett denied having had anything to do 
with Southwell’s book. He admitted hav- 
ing had Bristow’s “Motives” bound; but 
branded the accusation of plotting as 
“trumped up charges and lies.”” He must 
have spoken with eloquence and convic- 
tion. For the non-Catholic jury, after a 
brief deliberation, returned the verdict: 
“Not guilty!” Then followed what surely 
is one of the most ludicrous and unjust 
actions in the whole history of legal 
procedure. Judge Popham, who was con- 
ducting the trial, stood up and angrily 
bade the jury to consider well what they 
did, for the defendant had Bristow’s 
“Motives” bound for him. The jury 
understood the implied threat, and, af- 
ter retiring once more, speedily brought 
in the judgment: “Guilty of felony.” 
Immediately, the judge pronounced the 
sentence of death by hanging that had 
been determined before the trial began. 
Ironically, Peter Bullock did not es- 
cape, in spite of his treachery. He, too, 
was sentenced to die. 

Monday, April 19, 1602, was the day 
set for the execution. That morning, his 
wife came to bid him a last farewell. 
As she looked at him, her beloved hus- 
band, so often in peril, so often re- 
leased, and now at the brink of death, 
her eyes filled with tears. But James 
comforted her with the words of sublime 
faith: “My death is to me no more 
than to drink of the caudle which stands 
there ready for me. If I were to be 
made the Queen’s secretary or treasurer, 


you would not weep. Only keep yourself 
God’s servant, and in the unity of God’s 
Church, and I shall be able to do you 
more good, being now to go to the King 
of Kings.” 

James Duckett and his betrayer, 
Peter Bullock, were carried in the same 
cart to Tyburn. Along the way, there 
was a spot, just as the road left the 
city, where the condemned were allowed 
to pause for a few minutes, and drink 
a cup of wine or ale, provided by their 
friends. Not to be lacking in any oppor- 
tunity to show her faithful love, Anne 
Duckett was waiting at this place for 
her husband with a pint of wine. He 
took the cup she offered, and having 
tasted it, asked her to drink to Peter 
Bullock, and freely to forgive him. 
“For,” he said, “after all his hopes, he 
is in the self-same cart, and carried also 
to execution.” 

Perhaps some word of gratitude es- 
caped from the traitor’s lips, or some 
expression of repentance. For, when they 
had come to Tyburn, and were standing 
together in the cart, awaiting the hang- 
man’s rope, James turned to him and 
said: 

“Peter, the cause of my coming hith- 
er, God and thyself knowest. For which, 
I from my heart forgive thee, and that 
the world and all here may witness that 
I die in charity with thee, let me kiss 
thee.” Then, he said to him: “Thy life 
and mine are not long. Wilt thou prom- 
ise me one thing? If thou wilt, speak: 
wilt thou die, as I die, a Catholic?” 

Peter answered: “I will.” And the 
cart was drawn from under them. 

James Duckett was dead; but the 
harvest of his faith and courage con- 
tinued to be reaped. His son, John, be- 
came prior of the English Carthusians 
at Nieuport, in Belgium. We are told, 
too, that no generation of the Duckett 
family has ever lacked a priest since 
the Reformation. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to disagree with the opinions and con- 
clusions of writers in The Liguorian. Names of correspondents are 
published only when they give express permission. However, all letters 
should be signed and address of writer should be given. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“T don’t like the answers and explana- 
tions you have given concerning the Berg- 
man-Rossellini mess. Isn’t there one beau- 
tiful and simple answer to all the question- 
ing of laymen? What did Jesus say to Peter 
when Peter said: ‘Lord, what shall this man 
do?’ And Jesus said: ‘What is that to thee? 
Follow thou me.’ The farther away our 
priests get from the simplicity of Our Lord, 
the more ground they lose. Jesus knew that 
there would always be those who would 
give scandal, in and out of His Church, 
just as there would always be saints, in 
and out of His Church. And so He gave 
us the perfect answer for things that seem 
without answer. Let’s not get too intelli- 
gent when we have the Master Thinker 
who set the Perfect Pattern for us. We 
should pity Bergman and Rossellini, even 
if they find a loop-hole, which I doubt. 
You can’t break Christ’s law and be happy. 
And I doubt if anybody will ever get to 
heaven on a technicality. So more fortu- 
nate Catholics should pray for these two, 
and for their own salvation, and: for the 
unfortunate churchmen who may have to 
decide this thing, if ever . . . Sure, use 
my name.” 
Helen Wicinski 


It is not quite so easy, in this day of 
agnosticism and unbelief, to answer all 
the charges against Christ’s Church in 
so simple a way as this letter suggests. 
Christ Himself went to great lengths 
to prove His divinity even while asking 
others to “follow Him,’ and He laid a 
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strict mandate on His apostles to “teach 
all nations.” People who have strange 
and distorted ideas about both Christ 
and the Church need to be taught and 
instructed in the truth. They cannot love 
Christ or His Church unless they know 
the truth about them. That is why we 
try to present that truth, carefully and 
at length, when we have evidence that tt 
is unknown or forgotten. 
The editors 


Detroit, Mieh. 
“In the April Liguorian, a subject of 
extreme interest to me appeared under the 
heading ‘These Marriage Annulments’. It 
so happens that I am employed by a firm 
of non-Catholic attorneys. I have, in the 
course of time, often heard very erroneous 
information given to Catholic clients con- 
cerning divorce and annulments, and have 
brought my copy of The Liguorian to the 
office where it was read by all. I am sure 
it will do a great amount of good. How- 
ever, on page 195 of the article it seems 
to be stated that the Catholic Church will 
remarry a person who previously had been 
‘married’ by a justice of the peace without 
the benefit of a civil divorce. Will you 
please clarify this? This point was ques- 
tioned by one of my employers, and I would 
like to be sure that he has the correct in- 
formation .. .” 


J. M. 


No Catholic priest or official is per- 
mitted to flout the civil laws against 
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bigamy by assisting at the marriage of a 
person who had gone through a previous 
marriage ceremony (even though this 
was invalid in the eyes of the Church), 
but has not been freed from the civil 
bond. It is taken for granted as a part 
of Catholic pastoral procedure that, for 
such a person, there must be not only 
an ecclesiastical declaration of nullity 
concerning the previous marriage, but 
a dissolution of any civil or legal bond 
recognized by the state. This latter is 
usually taken care of through divorce 
proceedings, with the permission of 
Catholic authorities. 
The editors 


Baltimore, Md. 
“T have just finished reading the article 
on ‘The Danger of Child-Bearing’ in The 
Liguorian, and I must say that it seems to 
imply that birth-control would be tolerated 
if the mother had a bad heart, etc. The 
article is good, but it doesn’t go far enough 
to say that not even the danger of death 
is an excuse for birth-control. If one has 
a really bad heart or some other grave 
physical disorder, total abstinence from 
marriage relations is the only recourse. I 
believe there are a lot of people who might 
read your article and then salve their con- 
sciences in the practice of birth-control if 
they happen to have heart trouble .. . 
I know one person who was told by the 
doctor not to have any more children 
after her third because of heart and kidney 
trouble. Well, she is just giving birth to 
her tenth child. She and her husband trust 
in God to the fullest ... 
Mrs. A. L. O. 


In the case that anyone did erron- 
eously gather from the article referred to 
that serious heart trouble excuses sinful 
birth-control, let it be stated again (as it 
has often been stated in Tue Licuortan) 
that the natural and divine law forbids 
birth-control and that there is no reason 
that ever makes it lawful or good. Our 


correspondent adds one more instance, 
to the many we have personally known, 
of how trust in God is richer in results 
than reliance on a physician who says: 
“Don’t have any more children.” It was 
this point that we were stressing. Where 
great danger in child-bearing is pre- 
dicted for a wife, husband and wife are 
free te agree to abstain from relations, 
for long or short periods of time, or 
they may live normally and trust in 
God. They are not permitted to practice 
birth-prevention. 
The editors. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
“For many months I have been reading 
Tue Liauorian, and I smile to myself when 
I read the various articles on birth-control. 
It is easy for the Catholic Church to tell 
you that you should have so many children, 
yet the Church is the first to complain 
when a child does not have money to pay 
for this or that thing needed in school. Too 
many children in a home and not enough 
money is what causes stealing among some 
of the young boys. Could you keep a family 
of four to six on forty dollars a week? 
God never meant for children to be brought 
into this world and neglected. I know it’s 
easy for you to say God will bless us, but 
in the meantime where will we get enough 
food to keep us alive? My husband and I 
are married four years and we have one 
boy, 15 months old. We intend to have 
more children when our finances are better. 
When the Church starts giving a sum of 
money to parents who have children, then 
is the time for them to say how many chil- 
dren one should have ... 
N.N. 


Our correspondent is making two very 
sad mistakes in her thinking. The first 
is that the Catholic Church has made 
the law concerning the malice of birth- 
control. The Church has not. This is a 
law written into the nature of human 
beings, a divine and unchangeable lau, 
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a law that the Church did not make 
and has no power to modify. The Church 
has only the duty of reminding people 
of this natural law, and of the eternal 
penalties for breaking it. The second 
mistake of our correspondent is that the 
Church tells parents that they must 
have many children, or a certain num- 
ber of children. The Church does not. 
She merely explains the natural law in 
this way: tf married people want to 
enjoy marriage privileges without re- 
straint, they are bound to accept the 
natural consequences and to trust in 
God to provide for them and their chil- 
dren. They remain free to limit their 
families by limiting their use and enjoy- 
ment of their privileges. We fear that 
this young mother has listened too 
fondly to anti-Catholic and renegade 
Catholic mothers; of whom there are 
too many in the world. We beg our 
readers to give her their prayers, that a 
strong grace may bring her and her hus- 
band back to joyous obedience to God. 
The editors. 


Chicago, IIl. 

“Pegler is right, and so are we, when we 
say that the unions are unfair and are 
wrong .. . We had a plastering job done 
in our home. After the scaffolding was up, 
the head workman started plastering the 
ceiling without unscrewing the flange of 
the electric fixture. I noticed this and 
asked if he wasn’t going to remove the 
flange. His answer was: ‘No, lady, that is 
another union’s job. That belongs to an 
electrician.’ I said: ‘There is no electrician 
near here. It only takes a screw-driver to 
do the work.’ I offered to get one, but he 


refused to touch the fixture. Then I offered 
to climb up and do it myself, but he swore 
at me and said: ‘Lady, if you do, I’ll leave 
the job and you won’t get any plastering 
done. We cannot let anyone interfere with 
any union man. ...I could give you a 
dozen instances of similar happenings. That 
is why Pegler and we the people are right 
when we say the unions need renovation. 
At an editor’s desk you don’t really know 
all the wrongs bound up with the union 
demands... . 
M. A. R. 


The editors of Tue Licuortan do not 
spend all their time at desks. They 
could match, from practical experience, 
the stories of union abuses told them 
by any of their readers, just as they 
could tell many stories of owner and 
management abuses. Abuses on either 
side of the labor-management fence do 
not destroy the principles that should 
govern labor-management relations. 
Those principles are to be found in the 
papal encyclicals, not in the writings of 
Westbrook Pegler, who, because of an 
abuse committed by one laboring man, 
would deprive a hundred or a thousand 
good men of the benefits of unionism. 
As has been said in THE LiauoriAn, tt ts 
easy to understand the bitterness of a 
person who has had nothing but bad 
experiences with union men. But even 
a lifetime of such experiences could in- 
volve no more than a few union locals 
and a few individuals of such locals. 
They cannot be sufficient evidence to 
warrant overthrowing all principles con- 
cerning unions or condemning unseen 
all unions and union men. 

The editors 


Plebeian Aroma 
Where The Priest, live-wire monthly for the clergy, got the information, 
we don’t know, but the editors vouch for the highly interesting tidbit of news 
out of Russia that a new perfume is available and widely advertised in that 
country which is called “Stalin’s Breath”. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


On Dictating Children’s Vocations 


Problem: I am not a wife or husband, but I have a problem that has 
to do with mothers. I am 26 years old. I studied for six years to be a priest, 
and then, at the advice of my confessor and director, I left the seminary. My 
mother has never reconciled herself to my leaving, nor to the priests who 
advised it. She continually accuses me of some secret scandalous action that 
is supposed to have turned me away from the priesthood. She shows out- 
right ill-will toward the girl I am going to marry. Her whole attitude to me 
is very bitter. Would I do wrong if I were to see my mother but rarely, in 
order to avoid the unpleasantness that always arises when we are together? 


Solution: There is need of sympathy and patience toward such a mother, 
because of the possibility that her frustrated desire to have a son a priest 
may have grown into a mental fixation that not even a psychiatrist could 
cure. In any case, a 26 year old man whose mother continually berates him 
and opposes his impending marriage would be justified in reducing his visits 
with her to a minimum consistent with elementary charity. He should 
pray for her the more, however, because she badly needs prayers. 


The sad state to which this mother has come will be avoided by other 
mothers if they will keep themselves mindful, from the time their children 
are born, that not their will but God’s will must decide their vocations. Good 
Christian mothers may pray that one or more of their children may be given 
a vocation to the priesthood or the religious life, but they would do a grave 
wrong if they tried to push or force a child into such a vocation. It is equally 
wrong for them to show signs of bitterness when a child has tried and failed 
to reach the goal of the priesthood or religious life. It is not a part of either 
the rights or duties of a mother to oppose her own will to the decisions of 
her children’s spiritual directors. Vocation is a matter that must be decided 
on the basis of a child’s own conscience, free will, inclinations and abilities, 
and not on the wishes of the child’s mother. 











May Catholics Oppose Unionsr 


It is not uncommon to hear Catholics, some in the ranks of manage- 
ment and some not, express themselves as opposed, like Pegler, to all 


unions. This they need to read. 


R. J. Miller 


AN ARTICLE in the Liguorian for 
April of this year treated the subject 
of union abuses “from the inside,” 
namely from the point of view of Catho- 
lic union members confronted with 
abuses in their own unions. Mention 
was made in the article of the fact that 
these abuses could be considered ‘from 
the outside”, namely from the point of 
view of Catholics who are not union 
members. 

The idea is not merely to belabor 
abuses in a general way, but to attempt 
to find what might be called an “official” 
Catholic attitude from which and in 
which to view them. 

We are taking it for granted that 
there are such abuses existing. Indeed, 
it would be strange if they did not, 
since union members are only ordinary 
human beings infected with original sin 
like their brethren in management, in 
the professions, and in politics. There 
are abuses even in the Catholic Church, 
in the conduct of her unworthy mem- 
bers. There was a Judas Iscariot in the 
twelve Apostles, and Our Divine Lord 
Himself said: “It must needs be that 
scandals come.” . 

There is also a body of official Cath- 
olic social teaching which has applica- 
tion to the abuses in American unions. 

This is a point which cannot be so 
easily taken for granted. Perhaps it 
should be, but Catholic social doctrine 
has not yet sufficiently penetrated all 
classes of society to make this possible 
in a practical way. 

Before we go on to investigate the 
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matter of attitudes to union abuses 
“from the outside” in the light of offi- 
cial Catholic social teaching, it is advis- 
able to investigate the matter of atti- 
tudes to official Catholic social teaching 
on labor unionism in general. 

In the article in the Catholic Mind 
for December, 1949, Father J. P. Fitz- 
patrick, S.J., Professor of Sociology at 
Fordham University, describes three 
current attitudes to unionism in the 
United States. One, he says, is that of 
wholesale condemnation of all unions; 
the reactionary attitude which longs for 
a return of that long-dead period of 
total anti-unionism, 


that blissful state in which everyone was 
free to cut everyone else’s throat. 


This attitude Father Fitzpatrick dis- 
misses as unworthy of serious consider- 
ation by a Catholic; it was condemned 
sixty years ago (to say nothing of re- 
peated condemnations since) by Pope 
Leo XIII. 

The second attitude, he goes on to 
say, is the one identified with what are 
called “labor priests”. It wholehearted- 
ly indorses American unionism, and 
tends to minimize the abuses in the 
movement. It is, in short, the “enthu- 
siastic” group. 

The third attitude is that of many 
“enlightened and progressive Catholics”, 
men who are “anxious to carry out the 
Church’s teachings”, but who feel at the 
same time that the “enthusiastic” group 
has gone too far. 
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And then Father Fitzpatrick makes 
this interesting observation: 


The enthusiasts have created such an 
atmosphere in Catholic circles that one 
hesitates to criticise unions openly lest he 
be accused of speaking against the cause 
of social justice. However, what these peo- 
ple miss doing in public, they make up for 
in private. While I would admit that the 
general tenor of Catholic statements in 
public favors the enthusiastic group, I 
would say without hesitation that the gen- 
eral tenor of Catholic statements in private 
is heavily weighted in favor of the second. 


Father Fitzpatrick then goes on in 
the rest of his article to give some very 
good reasons to show how the enthu- 
siastic group “got that way”. He is occu- 
pied with their viewpoint in general. 

We shall follow a somewhat different 
line in the present article; namely, we 
shall consider what attitude a good 
Catholic outside the labor movement 
could take in justice and fairness to 
various union abuses in particular. 

Our preoccupation here is with the 
group called the ‘“non-enthusiasts”’. 
They are “enlightened and progressive 
Catholics”, who are “anxious to carry 
out the Church’s teachings”, yet their 
personal experiences or their general 
background and associations leave them 
less certain than they would sincerely 
wish to be, of the rights of the Church 
and their obligation in the present mat- 
ter. 

The very phrase “official Catholic at- 
titude” leaves them with some doubt. 
After all, it might occur to them, can 
there really be an “official Catholic 
attitude” on a matter of this kind? An 
official Catholic attitude implies that 
the Church or the Popes have spoken 
on a certain matter; but by what right 
can the Church or the Popes speak on 
labor union matters? And granted that 
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the Popes have spoken, are their pro- 
nouncements infallible? Or again, is 
there not a great deal of uncertainty as 
to the actual application of Papal pro- 
nouncements, so that the individual 
Catholic is left free, between the dis- 
cussions and the disputes of the experts, 
to hold almost anything he pleases on 
unionism? 

Certainly there are some “questions 
to be asked’! The average good Catho- 
lic, enlightened and progressive though 
he may be, and eager to be sincerely 
loyal to his religion, is undoubtedly con- 
fronted with these difficulties or ob- 
jections more often than not from his 
non-Catholic or careless Catholic 
friends. What is the answer? 

Take the first objection. By what 
right does the Church or the Pope lay 
down laws or rules that have application 
to American labor union matters? 

Paul Blanshard, of course, in the 
spirit of his book American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, would here find 
plausible matter to prove his thesis that 
the Catholic Church is an institution 
mad with the lust for secular power. 

What Paul Blanshard fails to con- 
sider, however, is the main contention 
of the Catholic Church, namely, that 
she was divinely established by Jesus 
Christ as the agency to carry on His 
redemptive work of saving the souls of 
men, keeping them out of hell and get- 
ting them to heaven. 

This is the all-important central posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church. Leave it 
out of your reckoning (as Blanshard 
does), and the Church can become any 
kind of monstrosity your fears and pre- 
judices might devise. Only you cannot 
leave it out and still claim to be talking 
about the Catholic Church. To do so 
would be like examining a key without 
reference to a lock, a door without refer- 
ence to a house, a vehicle without refer- 
ence to movement. 
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The Church exists to save souls from 
hell and to bring them to heaven. But 
it is not what people do in Church on 
Sunday morning that alone will get 
them to heaven or save them from hell. 
It is what they do the rest of the week, 
in Church or out of it, at work or play, 
in the office or at the factory, in politics 
or in union affairs, that will get them to 
heaven or hell. In short, it is the right 
and wrong of all their human activities 
that means salvation or damnation to 
them. 

The Church then, as empowered and 
obliged by Jesus Christ to work for the 
salvation of men, must concern itself 
with right and wrong in human affairs 
wherever right and wrong may be found, 
not excluding American labor union 
matters. 

In that sense the Pope is entirely 
within his rights when he lays down 
laws and rules that have application to 
American unions. 

This is, moreover, the only sense in 
which Papal pronouncements have any 
application whatever in American 
unions. As far as strictly business mat- 
ters are concerned, matters involving 
technicalities of skill or efficiency, Pius 
XI declared in the Encyclical Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, quoting Leo XIII in 
Rerum Novarum: 


The Church holds that it is unlawful for 
her to mix without cause in these tem- 
poral concerns; ‘ 


but he adds at once 


she can in no wise renounce the duty God 
entrusted to her to interpose her authority, 
not of course in matters of technique for 
which she is neither suitably equipped nor 
endowed by office, but in all things that 
are concerned with the moral law. 


So much for the Church’s right to 


speak in union matters. Her very na- 
ture as an agency founded by God him- 
self to point out the way of right and 
wrong to men requires that she point 
it out also in union matters. 

But granting the Church’s right to 
speak, are the social Encyclicals really 
infallible documents? ‘Am I as a Cath- 
olic bound to accept the Papal Ency- 
clical Quadragesimo Anno?” was a 
doubt proposed during the question box 
period in a retreat for laymen once con- 
ducted by the present writer. The im- 
plication was that as a Catholic the 
questioner was bound to accept only 
those matters which the Pope laid down 
in virtue of his infallibility. 

This implication is not correct. The 
Pope is not only the infallible inter- 
preter of God’s revealed truth, but he is 
also the supreme head of the Catholic 
Church. As a Catholic, a man is bound 
to believe what the Pope teaches by his 
infallibility; but as a Catholic he is 
also bound to obey what the Pope com- 
mands as head of the Church. 

The doubt or difficulty, then, as to 
the extent of infallibility in Papal pro- 
nouncements on social questions is one 
that misses the point. Even if there 
were no infallible pronouncements what- 
ever in the social Encyclicals, they 
would still command the respect and 
obedience of loyal Catholics who are 
members of the Church of which the 
Pope is head. 

And even in his pronouncements as 
head of the Church, the Pope is not 
without the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
It would be a difficult and delicate task 
(not to say a brash and risky business) 
for any ordinary member of the Church 
to attempt to draw a line between what 
the Pope as guided by God and the 
Pope as not guided by God lays down 
in a solemn public pronouncement; or 
between what God wants the members 
of the Church to accept, and what the 
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Pope alone wants them to accept, in a 
matter important enough to call forth 
a pronouncement of this kind. 

The Popes themselves are clear and 
forceful on this point. In his Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno, n. 8, Pius XI de- 
scribes how Leo XIII set about the is- 
suance of the Encyclical Rerum Nova- 
rum: 


Admonished by the consciousness of his 
Apostolic Office, lest silence on his part 
might be regarded as failure in his duty, 
he decided, in virtue of the Divine Teach- 
ing Office entrusted to him, to address not 
only the whole Church of Christ but all 
mankind. 


Pius XI does not seem to be drawing 
any kind of line between the various 
kinds of teachings in Papal Encyclicals! 

But then there is the third difficulty 
or doubt: Is there not a great deal of 
uncertainty as to the actual application 
of Papal announcements to the Ameri- 
can scene? Do not the experts them- 
selves disagree? And does not that leave 
the ordinary Catholic more or less free, 
at least as far as the American unions 
in particular are concerned? 

As a general rule, the Popes word 
their pronouncements in a way that can 
apply to the whole world; which is en- 
tirely proper, considering that they are 
usually writing for the whole world. The 
very word Encyclical comes from two 
Greek words meaning something like 
“around the globe.” 

But this does not mean at all that in 
their Encyclicals the Popes are talking 
in a vacuum, without reference to actual 
situations. In fact, just the opposite. 
Encyclicals, especially the social Ency- 
clicals, are called forth by actually exist- 
ing situations, and they condemn actu- 
ally current false opinions and move- 
ments. This is particularly evident in 
Quadragesimo Anno. An entire section 
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of that Encyclical is devoted to a re- 
view of the actual historical benefits 
that were derived from Leo XIII’s 
Rerum Novarum. Another section sets 
out expressly to retell certain current 
controversies and doubts: in other 
words, the Pope in writing it was gird- 
ing himself not merely to utter vague 
and pious generalities but actually to 
take sides in the controversies of the 
day; to approve one side and to con- 
demn the other. 

This “taking sides” by the Popes is 
moreover nowhere so evident as precise- 
ly in the matter of labor unions. 

In 1891 Leo XIII took sides in a 
fundamental labor union controversy. 
There were Catholics then, more numer- 
ous and influential than now, and in- 
deed with far more show of reason on 
their side then than now, who claimed 
that labor unions were so riddled with 
anti-Christians, atheists, anarchists, and 
grafters that no Pope could dare to give 


the movement his approval in any way 


whatever. Other Catholics maintained 
that regardless of the abuses, to form 
and join labor unions was the natural 
need and right of the laboring man. Leo 
XIII took sides in this controversy by 
heartily endorsing the labor union move- 
ment. 

In 1912, German Catholics were bit- 
terly divided as to whether it was per- 
missible for Catholics to join the Prot- 
estant labor unions in Germany. The 
saintly Pius X took sides in this con- 
troversy by decreeing that it was per- 
missible for German Catholics to join 
the Protestant unions under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

In 1931 some die-hard German Cath- 
olics were claiming that what Pius X 
had done in 1912 was to grant a some- 
how grudging and unwilling tolerance of 
Catholic membership in Protestant un- 
ions, but had by no means approved the 
idea. Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno, 
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n. 35, took sides in the controversy by 
asserting that under the proper condi- 
tions such Catholic membership in non- 
Catholic unions was to be approved. 
He even went farther. Where Pius X 
had spoken of Catholic membership in 
Protestant unions, Pius XI gave his 
blessing under the proper conditions to 
Catholic membership in unions which 
had no professedly religious leadership 
whatever, as long as these unions 


always professed justice and equity and 
gave Catholic members full freedom ‘to 
care for their own conscience and obey 
the laws of the Church. 


In the Encyclical Atheistic Commu- 
nism, issued in 1937, Pius XI took sides 
even more decidedly in this matter of 
unionism. Then, as now, certain Cath- 
olics had thought the prescriptions of 
the social Encyclicals were either “not 
infallible” or else so vague or uncertain 
as to leave Catholics free to think and 


act as they pleased. Pius XI gives his 
opinion of this attitude in plain blunt 
terms in Atheistic Communism, n. 50: 


We turn again to you, Christian employers 
and industrialists, whose problem is often 
so difficult for the reason that you are 
saddled with the heavy heritage of an un- 
just economic regime whose ruinous in- 
fluence has been felt through many gen- 


erations. We bid you be mindful of your 
responsibility. It is unfortunately true that 
the manner of acting in certain Catholic 
circles has done much to shake the faith 
of the working class in the religion of 
Jesus Christ. These groups have refused 
to understand that Christian charity de- 
mands the recognition of certain rights 
due the workingman, which the Church 
has explicitly acknowledged. What is to 
be thought of the action of those Cath- 
olic employers who in one place succeeded 
in preventing the reading of Our Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno in their local churches? 
Or of those Catholic industrialists who 
even to this day have shown themselves 
hostile to a labor movement which We 
Ourselves recommended? 


Such a statement by the Pope clearly 
should not leave Catholics uncertain and 
free in their attitude to the labor move- 
ment! 

We may, then, conclude that while 
we are taking it for granted that abuses 
exist in American labor unions, we also 
have official Catholic teaching on social 
matters to supply us with a viewpoint 
in our attitude towards them. This offi- 
cial Catholic teaching is entirely reason- 
able in view of the nature of the Catho- 
lic Church; it possesses the highest au- 
thority; and it is by no means vague and 
uncertain. 


One Mike to Another 


Irv Kupcinet in his Chicago Sun-Times column tells the story of how 
the youthful ex-king Michael of Roumania was recently given a salutary 
reminder. The young monarch was guest of honor at a dinner in Toledo, 
and was seated next to the mayor, Mike DiSalle. 

Several times in the course of the evening people came up to the mayor 
as he was seated at the table and talked to him, calling him “Mike” as they 
did so. Ex-king Michael could not help hearing this, and finally he turned 
to the mayor and said: “I didn’t mean to eavesdrop, but I could not help 
hearing all these people address you so vulgarly as ‘Mike’. Do you always 


permit that?” 


“Let me give you some advice,” replied the mayor. “If your people had 
called you ‘Mike’, you’d have been king a lot longer.” 
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Test of Character (85) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Laziness 


Few flaws of character in a person are more irksome to his family, friends 
and associates than the vice of laziness or sloth. This is the vice by which a 
man or woman has acquired the habit of avoiding work, escaping respons- 
ibility, wasting time, being shiftless and undependable. It makes one not only 
useless to those dependent on him, but a heavy burden and drawback to them. 


It should be noted, however, that laziness may be due to causes other 
than lack of moral energy or weakness of will. In some cases it is due to 
mental abnormality of some kind; and it is not easy even for psychological 
experts to draw the line between a defect of mind and moral perverseness. 
In other cases it is due to some deep-seated physical disorder, such as glandular 
deficiency, low blood pressure, anemia. Wherever such possible causes cannot 
be ruled out, laziness calls for patience, understanding and charity, and for 
reasonable efforts to do something about the cause. 


These considerations still leave a vast number of people who are lazy 
and shiftless because they have pampered themselves into taking it easy 
while others do work that they should be doing. Some of the signs that lazi- 
ness is a moral weakness that its victim should be able to overcome are the 
following: 


1. If a person is lazy about his necessary duties and tasks in life, but is 
capable of working hard and efficiently at some hobby or unnecessary side- 
line interest, it is clear that it is not physical or mental weakness that makes 
him lazy, but failure to develop a sense of responsibility and devotion to duty. 


2. If a person is capable of using a high degree of intelligence in schem- 
ing to avoid work to or to shift his work on to someone else, it is usually 
obvious that he knows what he should do, and is deliberately trying to 
escape it. 


3. If a person idles away his time by hanging around taverns, gambling 
places, recreation centers, etc., and thereby fails to get his necessary work 
done, he is simply guilty of not avoiding what are, for him, occasions of sin. 


The habit of laziness is a difficult one to cure, if it has existed for some 
time. The cure requires strong religious motives, coupled with the natural 
human motive of wanting to win and hold the respect of one’s family and 
friends, 











Your Priests--Who Are They 


A priest ruminates on the various impressions that come to him of 
what lay people think of their priests. It may help many people to 


have this look into a priest’s mind, 


D. J. Corrigan 


“ARE YOU HAPPY as a priest?” The 
speaker was a maiden in her teens, with 
all the artlessness and bluntness that, I 
have found, can come only from a girl 
in a Class of a reform school. 

“T believe so,” was the answer. “To 
tell the truth, I’ve never thought much 
about it. What makes you ask?” 

“Well, you can’t get married.” 

It was easy to see what was going on 
in the little girl’s head, and yet there 
was little use in disillusioning her by 
saying: ‘“‘I have known plenty of people 
who are married, but who are not hap- 
py.” Instead, we talked of happiness 
and the means to attain it. 

Sometimes, I fear, priests are a mys- 
tery, not only to non-Catholics, but to 
many members of the true fold as well. 
For one thing, a priest has to lead a 
double life, not in the sinister connota- 
tion, but by reason of his station and 
his work. By dress and ordination he is 
set apart from so much of the world, 
while. by charity and zeal he has to 
descend into paths of man’s depravity 
that few lay people have to behold. 
Occasionally this double roll can lead to 
puzzling complications, at least to the 
world at large. 

Thus at times a priest has to speak 
out against evil, even at the cost of 
trampling on some toes, and yet he 
must try to keep the confidence of all. 
At other times he cannot speak, even 
though truth is being distorted and, per- 
haps, character is being slaughtered. He 
may at times be subject to criticism, or 
to suspicion, when only God and he 


know the reason for his course of action. 
At other times, he may make mistakes, 
for after all he is human, though not a 
few people seem to forget that fact. 

It is startling, and sometimes con- 
fusing, to hear people say to a priest: 
“You go to confession? I thought priests 
didn’t have to go.” Or to hear one de- 
clare: “Father So and So is a saint.” 
Your own humble opinion may agree or 
disagree with that, but you cannot help 
thinking of the scandal that might occur, 
if Father So and So, or yourself, for | 
that matter, would do something patent- 
ly wrong. Then there is the stalwart 
Catholic gentleman who will tip his hat, 
no matter where he may be, when he 
comes face to face with a priest. There 
is no act of Catholic courtesy that is 
better for priestly humility than just 
that, for every fervent priest realizes 
that it is a tribute to the Christ within 
him, and not to his human self. Possibly 
good Catholic lay people are not con- 
scious of it, but the reverence with 
which they hold their clergy provides a 
powerful incentive for a priest to re- 
main faithful to his often arduous and 
dangerous calling. 

Another occasion for humility to most 
priests is the respect and attention that 
most Catholic lay people give to their 
every opinion, even when it is on sub- 
jects other than religion. In the writer’s 
experience, such reverence seems to in- 
crease with the deeper erudition of the 
layman. Of course, the opposite is true 
also at times. Occasionally we run into 
a lay theologian who tries to argue 
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against this or that dogma or law of 
the Church—usually at considerable 
cost to logic. Sometimes it is confusing 
too, to hear a layman address us by the 
title “Father”, then speak of all other 
priests or even bishops as “Broggan” or 
“Schneider.” Especially disconcerting is 
it to run into a Catholic business man 
who loudly proclaims in word and bear- 
ing, even in the presence of non-Catho- 
lics, that he believes that priests are 
merely in another business or “racket”, 
too. 

Sometimes our people give us an in- 
advertent examination of conscience. 
“Father So-and-So—there’s a real priest- 
ly priest!” I never like that term, al- 
though I think I know what these good 
people mean by it: a priest who acts 
with all the unction and fervor and 
authority of the ideal pastor at all times 
and under all circumstances, etc., etc., 
etc. The truth is that every priest has 
to work with the appearance, the tem- 
perament, and the natural equipment 
God has given him: some will naturally 
act and speak like an archbishop, while 
others may partake more of the humble 
bearing of the Cure d’Ars. At times the 
roughest exteriors have covered the 
priestliest priests I have ever known. 

Or perhaps it is the more critical who 
are good for our souls. “Father So-and- 
So never answers when we say hello,” 
or, “he’s too snooty,” or, “he’s always 
calling us down.” Or it may be: “Father 
So-and-So is always yelling about 
money,” or, “he doesn’t know enough 
about managing things.” Or perhaps: 
“Father So-and-So doesn’t seem to be 
much interested in anybody but the 
young people,” or, “he’s interested only 
in the men.” (Some ladies do not know 
that this may be a compliment to the 
staunchness of their own faith.) It might 
also be: “Father So-and-So says Mass 
too fast,” or, “he’s awfully slow at the 
altar;” or more commonly: “a priest 
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should be able to say in five minutes 
what it takes Father So-and-So fifteen 
minutes to say.” Needless to say, most 
of these criticisms do not get back to 
the clergyman involved, but they are 
spoken to other priests, who can at 
times only maintain a prudent silence 
and perhaps wonder: “What do they 
say about me?” 

Naturally a priest, especially if he is 
a pastor, is something of a public fig- 
ure, and his efforts to be “‘all to all” may 
sometimes hit a snag. While his people 
may not expect him to be perfect, they 
may at times expect him to work mira- 
cles. If things do not go just right, 
some of the thoughtless are apt to make 
a lot of noise about it. They fail to 
realize that their pastor is dealing with 
hundreds of human beings, who, though 
sincere and fervent in their faith, are 
not always immune to the jealousy and 
partisanship and laziness and sometimes 
snobbishness that the flesh is heir to. 
One of the most difficult virtues for a 
pastor to practice is patience, especially 
when he finds his flock somewhat de- 
termined to oppose one another rather 
than work for a common goal, and this 
particularly if his own nerves are frayed 
from worry and overwork. 

During instruction a convert asked 
one day: “But isn’t the life of a priest 
a very lonely life?” 

“In one way, yes,” was the answer, 
“if you mean away from one’s family 
and often even one’s own city.” 

“T have often thought that once your 
day’s work is over, you have only your 
room to go to.” 

“Sometimes,” with a smile, “when a 
priest has been busy with people all day, 
he is glad to get to that room and be 
away from them all. Then, too, frequent- 
ly his work goes on late into the night 
and he does not have much time to be 
lonely.” Later I might tell her that there 
is only one real remedy for a priest’s 
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lonely hours, when he is lonely, and 
that is the Blessed Sacrament. 

But in many ways a priest is the least 
lonely of all God’s creatures. At home 
every priest could probably have my- 
riads of invitations to mix socially with 
human beings, if he had the time and 
thought it wise to accept them. Away 
from home, in strange cities and even 
countries, it is no trouble at all for a 
priest to pick up a conversation and to 
run into people who want to be friend- 
ly. It is true that there are some locali- 
ties where the natives still stare in open- 
mouthed wonder at a Roman collar, but 
this, too, is passing. In so many worldly 
ways a Catholic clergyman is very much 
privileged, whether it be on a train or in 
a ball park or even in a police station. 

In fact, a priest is usually thrown in 
so much with people that he may in time 
seem to lose the realization that they 
are human personalities. In other words, 
the difficulties and temptations of man- 
kind that are brought to him so often 
fall into categories, such as marriage 
messes or husband troubles, truancy or 
charitable cases, etc. In his first years at 
the altar it was easy to be all concerned 
and only interested in each single 
trouble that came his way, but with the 
passing of years he has learned that 
priestly dealing with people, like other 
occupations, does become monotonous 
and routine. He has found that some 
troubles, with a little sensible direc- 
tion, cure themselves in time, while 
others are such that he can do nothing 
to solve them. In his experience he has 
learned to concentrate his attention and 
energies on cases and projects in which 
he can do the most good, and while he 
may not at times seem to be overly in- 
terested in you or your problem, or at 
least, seem to become excited about it, 
you can usually be certain, if your need 
is real, that he will go all the way to 
help you. Otherwise, a priest’s life would 


be very empty, for there is no other rea- 
son for his being, except that he serve 
his God and care for his people. 
Recently two young Bible Christians 
tried to “convert” a priest who was 
waiting for a bus at a corner. With 
numerous Scriptural quotations and very 
serious mien they tried to prove to him 
that he was not preaching the “pure 
Gospel.” The priest, who had had some 
experiences with such Bible carrying 
missionaries before, merely stopped 
them and said: “How long have you 
been at this anyway?” The young fel- 
lows answered: “About two years.” 
“Well,” replied the priest, “I am not 
going to argue with you, for it is easy 
to prove almost anything by quotations 
from the Bible. All I want to say is 
that it is a pity you are not both 
Catholics. We could use you and your 
zeal in the priesthood.” With that the 
two young men were so taken back that 
they broke out into laughter. ; 
Seldom does a priest nowadays, in his 
contacts with non-Catholics, meet any- 
thing but courtesy. Indeed, some non- 
Catholics go to embarrassing lengths to 
show their respect for priests. Still, it is 
not difficult to spot a Protestant or a 
Jew or a pagan who has never spoken to 
a priest before. Usually they are sur- 
prised that he is, after all, a human 
being. Most priests have found that a 
cheery word or a sympathetic expres- 
sion goes much further toward the win- - 
ning of converts than argumentation. 
And so it often is with Catholics. 
The sermon from the pulpit surely does 
benefit the mass of the faithful, but it is 
often the personal contact, the pat on 
the back or the little joke, that will win 
over the fallen away or the wavering. 
Often a priest would wish to visit his 
people more, but so frequently it is im- 
possible: the demands of the church 
and school and rectory and the sick take 
most of his time. And often, especially in 
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large city parishes, there grows up a 
barrier between priest and people: they 
all know him from afar, but he does 
not know them by name. 

Who then is your priest? 

First of all, he is usually a very 
human person. Although he does not 
have a family of his own, he comes 
from one—one in which, as a rule, the 
ties of blood and love are very strong, 
possibly because of the fact that in the 
fulfillment of his vocation he has been 
forced to spend most of his life apart 
from mother and father, brothers and 
sisters. Possibly it is this separation 
that makes the death of a dear one 
doubly hard in the life of a priest; pos- 
sibly also it explains why priests the 
world over are so sympathetic to the 
troubles and griefs and problems of 
family life. It may be that priests at 
times lead lonely lives, but one has only 
to see them on occasional visits to the 
family circle, or in a romp with nephews 
and nieces, to know that they enjoy the 
contacts of home. 

In fact, it is the very humanity of a 
priest, aided and directed by divine 
grace, that has made him what he is. 
For surely it wasn’t the promise of fame 
or wealth or comfort or pleasure that 
led him as a boy to undertake the toil- 
some and difficult path to the altar. 
Rather, it was a pure, wholesome love of 
God and a desire to lead all human 
souls, created in the Divine Image, to 
God Himself. Catholics, I fear, some- 
times take their priests for granted: 
they expect them automatically to ap- 
pear, almost like a material commod- 
ity, with the church, the rectory and 
school. They forget that in the back- 
ground of every priest there is usually a 
very dramatic struggle—a pull between 
the enticing forces of this world and a 
free invitation from God—capped by a 
voluntary triumph to give his all for 
you and you and you. Sometimes it is 
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only those unfortunate people who be- 
cause of persecution or scarcity of vo- 
cations have been deprived of their 
pastors, that really appreciate what it 
means to have a priest nearby. 

Because a priest is human, he needs 
your prayers. “Me pray for you? You 
must be kidding!” That’s a sentiment 
that seems, unfortunately, to be too 
common in Catholic hearts. For one 
thing, very many priests die suddenly, 
often without the last sacraments. Dur- 
ing life your priest needs your spiritual 
assistance very greatly at times, for his 
is often a dangerous life: he must strug- 
gle to keep his soul immaculate, while 


‘in so much of his work he is exposed to 


vice in its most brutal form, until, if 
he is not careful, sin may become so 
common that he may lose his delicate 
horror of it. In his labors he needs your 
prayers, for no one knows better than 
the priest that without the grace of God 
his efforts will be fruitless. 

Finally, because he is a human being 
trying so often to do a job that is divine, 
he needs your cooperation. He needs 
your patience, for it may be that in his 
lonely living he has developed some 
eccentricities and shortcomings, and 
hardly ever, unfortunately, does anyone 
offer to help a priest by correcting him. 
He needs your willingness to sacrifice 
time and effort and money, if he is to 
succeed in leading you and your chil- 
dren and non-Catholics to the way of 
truth and grace. He needs your confi- 
dence and friendship, for no one loves 
you with a divine love more than he 
and no one can help you more to grow 
in the love of God. But most of all, he 
needs the holiness of your life, for no 
one experiences more keenly than a 
priest the awful harm that a bad Catho- 
lic brings about by an unworthy life, 
and the marvelous good for souls that a 
real saint in the parish effects by prayer 
and good example. 





I Love You Forever 


To be read by all June brides and bridegrooms. 
E. F. Miller 


IN SPITE of Hollywood, Reno and a 
thousand small and big courts of jus- 
tice in the country that place no stock 
in the words “What God has joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder,” mar- 
riage is a good institution. God founded 
it. The Son of God made it into a 
Sacrament. The Mother of God sancti- 
fied it by becoming a part of it. These 
are high recommendations. It must be a 
good institution. 

Most of the people of the world get 
married sooner or later, proving thereby 
that matrimony is natural, that is, in 
accord with man’s needs and instincts. 
Many of the people of the world get 
married because God founded marriage, 
proving thereby their disbelief in the 
doctrine of those who maintain that 
marriage between one man and one 
woman is the result of a decree of the 
state a thousand or more years ago, or 
the consequence of an accident, namely, 
a cave man’s sudden decision in pre- 
historic days to take only one woman 
for his mate, which was supposedly 
contrary to custom, and to prevent other 
cave men from poaching on his claim 
through the expedient of aclub.  ~ 

There are some men and women who 
do not speak highly of marriage after a 
year or two of experiment. They are 
the ones who in the words of the press 
“have been given their freedom.” They 
are the divorcer, the divorced, the di- 
vorcee. They have not found strength 
and happiness in marriage because of 
the eating of too much hay from the 
matrimonial stables of the movies and 
the secular magazines. There is no nour- 
ishment in the type of marriage that 


one generally gathers from the screen 
or digs out of the fiction of such sterili- 
ties as Ladies Home Journal or Womans 
Home Companion. A hunger is created 
for food that does not exist. A wife who 
wants her husband to be the counter- 
part of Gregory Peck in the celluloid 
manner of his treating of women, and a 
husband who wishes that his wife were 
a second Betty Grable as Betty Grable 
appears in the love scenes of her pic- 
tures, are two simple people out of touch 
with reality. No wonder they get a di- 
vorce. Their marraige is starving. It is 
living on hay. No marriage can survive 
on hay. 

The majority of married people are 
not taken in by the polygamous exam- 
ple of the famous or the sensual non- 
sense of the “love will take care of 
everything” school or the romantic and 
unrealistic drivelings of paid scenario 
and story writers. They remain married. 
They even succeed in finding happiness 
in their unbroken marriage. 

Like the moon, married happiness has 
phases. Like health of body, it has 
stages. It shines, it wanes. It advances, 
it recedes. Finally it settles down in a 
state of peaceful permanence that defies 
all further changes and turns to untold 
sadness if change is thrust upon it. 

The first stage of married happiness 
is the loving stage. It begins during 
courtship. Of a sudden the boy dis- 
covers that he cannot get along without 
the girl. Until now she has been no 
more to him than a good friend, a fra- 
grant companion, a mysterious complex- 
ity of inexplicable reactions. He liked 
her from the start; but he liked his 
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mother and father too. He went out 
with her on scheduled occasions; but he 
went out with men friends too. She was 
merely garnishing to his masculine ego, 
like scroll work on the margin of a 
book or sprigs of green on the table at a 
fancy banquet. It enhanced his feeling 
of importance to be seen in the company 
of a pretty girl. 

But now all this is altered. He cannot 
get her off his mind. She has become the 
very center of his life, intruding herself 
into his work, his prayers and even his 
dreams. He goes hot and cold at the 
thought of losing her or failing to see 
her for the eternal space of twenty-four 
hours. He finds himself thinking jealous 
thoughts when a man so much as bids 
her the time of day. He opens doors 
for her, carries her over puddles in his 
arms, waits unreasonable hours for her 
without complaint while she dresses for 
a date, helps her with her wraps though 
they be no more than a scarf, and 
lavishes expensive meals and front row 
seats at shows on her with the prodigal- 
ity of a millionaire. He imagines himsell 
at the age of eighty seated in his favorite 
chair in a house of their own, completely 
content in the contemplation of the 
beauty of his wife’s face (Oh sacred 
word—his wife, his wife!), as she sits 
on a stool at his feet and rests her lovely 
head against his knees. He swears that 
she is all that he will ever need to 
make him happy and to fill the hours of 
his life. Bowling, drinking beer in tav- 
erns, fishing trips, card games with the 
boys at night—these infidelities will 
have no place on his agenda. Their 
union will be world without end. Amen 

Although quite unsentimental up to 
this point in his life, he turns his hand 
to verse. It is not very good verse, but 
his girl thinks that it is wonderful. She 
has been smitten, too. At first it was a 
case of allowing herself to be chased. 
All good girls allow themselves to be 
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chased. During the chase, though, she 
observed closely the strong points of 
the chaser. She thought they were nice. 
The night the chaser rescued her from 
a dog that was nipping at her heels, her 
aloofness melted away. No longer would 
he have to chase her. Just let him try 
to get away. Her heart is filled to the 
top with happiness, like a reservoir 
after a rain. And there is a glow to her 
as a result of this happiness that does 
not come from using shampoo on her hair 
or from bathing in perfumed water twice 
a day. The verse that comes to her 
from her lover adds to her happiness. It 
gives her this gem of beauty: 


Your eyes are bright and big and blue 
Beneath your golden hair. 

Oh, how I love you, gentle Sue 

So young, so sweet, so fair. 


It would be quite unnatural did not 
sentiments such as these draw the ferv- 
ent young lovers to the altar so that 
they might vow unswerving and ever- 
lasting fidelity to each other. That is 
what happens in ninety cases out of a 
hundred. They get married. They go on 
a honeymoon. They establish themselves 
in a home. And for a period of time the 
type of love they had for each other dur- 
ing their courtship continues. The sky is 
still not a normal sky and the ground on 
which feet walk is still not the ordinary 
ground made up of dust and dirt and 
fallen leaves. Clouds are not black and 
rain is not wet. The new husband has 
carried the new wife over the doorstep 
of a house that is little better than a 
hovel (the housing situation), but to 
both of them it is a palace fit for a king 
and queen. They have each other. That 
is enough to bring sunshine into a base- 
ment. 

During the first months of the loving 
stage of married life, physical defects in 
the person of the beloved go unheeded, 
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indeed unseen, although to an outsider 
they may be patent and even monu- 
mental. A mole on the end of a hus- 
band’s nose is no more to the young wife 
than a flower at the end of a stem. It 
adds masculine ruggedness to features 
that otherwise would be entirely too 
regular. So it is with bow legs and a 
shallow chest. At the same time a young 
husband can turn a deaf ear to a high- 
pitched and nasal voice of his wife as 
though this were something that added 
to her preciousness instead of detract- 
ing from it. 

Even faults of a moral nature do not 
cause disturbance or surprise. A ten- 
dency on the part of the husband to 
drink one or two drinks too many when 
company stops by, and then to become 
loud and strident and perhaps a little 
bit vulgar; and a habit on the part of 
the wife to gossip about friends the 
moment their back is turned, and to 
cheat the grocer and the butcher now 
and then—these vices go unchecked and 
uncorrected, covered as they are by the 
blinding film of love. 

It is during this period that terms and 
titles of great tenderness are used. Darl- 
ing, sweetheart, dear, are the names 
most ordinarily given to each other by 
young husbands and wives. Extraordi- 
nary titles are those used in moments of 
special tenderness and affection. They 
are associated with the kind of talk 
that is generally reserved for babies. 
Dumpling, sweetie-pie, chicken, little 
pigeon and many others of the same 
softness constitute this category. Hus- 
bands and wives passing through the 
loving stage of marriage find nothing 
odd in addressing each other in a man- 
ner that would be extremely embarrass- 
ing at any other time and amongst any 
other people. 

Nor does the husband find it em- 
barrassing to wear a dainty apron and 
to do the dishes, dust the furniture and 





make the beds. He even ceases to drop 
cigarette ashes on the floor. She on her 
part has no qualms about asking her 
husband’s boss to give her husband a 
raise in salary. All is sweetness and 
light and filled with joy. So it should 
be. 

How long does this loving period of 
marriage last? In some unusual cases it 
lasts as long as ten years. The general 
run of cases is about two years. It may 
endure no more than a year. There is 
the celebrated case of the newlyweds 
who brought to an end the loving period 
by the negligence of the husband who 
went to work one morning without kiss- 
ing his wife goodby. When he returned 
home at night he found his wife in 
tears, tears that had flowed all day. 
Things were never quite the same after 
that. Such negligence must be left to 
bachelors and other unattached people 
if the full two or three years of bliss 
common to young marriages are to be 
realized. 

The second period of married happi- 
ness is called the time of disillusion- 
ment. Sad is the hour when Ethel final- 
ly realizes that the thing on the end 
of Julian’s nose is really a mole. This 
realization comes to term after the third 
or fourth quarrel. The mole begins to 
assume all sorts of shapes and forms. It 
appears in her dreams like a beetle or 
a toad. It takes on such fascinating 
proportions that she cannot remove her 
eyes from it at the breakfast table. 
Every time Julian turns the page of the 
morning paper, which he reads quite 
regularly now while drinking his coffee 
and eating his toast, she sees the mole. 
He notices her scrutiny and becomes 
peevish. A few words are exchanged 
which are not pleasant or flattering 
before he goes off to work. Fuel is added 
to the flame of her thoughts when she 
notices that his hair is definitely thin- 
ning out at the top and that he makes 
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noises when he eats soup. And fuel is 
added to the flame of his thoughts as 
he recalls her suddenly assumed un- 
kempt appearance—her lipstick thrown 
on in any old way and missing the mark 
of her mouth in several distinct places, 
her hair tangled and matted and hang- 
ing down in stringy strands, her puling 
voice that seems to ferret out faults that 
he never knew he had. 

At the beginning of this change both 
feel guilty for allowing such sacrilegious 
thoughts to pass through their minds. 
But facts are facts. However, they tell 
themselves that they will make no issue 
over what they have discovered (they 
must have been blind not to see them 
before) even though Julian comes home 
to learn that Ethel has spent half a 
week’s salary on a hat that is so unortho- 
dox in appearance that, if it were not 
seen on a head, no one would be able 
to tell exactly what it was; and even 
though Ethel is constrained to accept 
the truth that bowling balls and fishing 
rods have rights in a husband’s married 
life that are not mentioned in the Bible. 

Such a resolution is easier made than 
kept. The glamor and romance of the 
loving period fast disappearing, a hun- 
dred mutual faults, native and acquired, 
are taking their place. These form the 
basis for reciprocal chiding, arguing, 
and aces in the hole when any particular 
argument is being lost. Tears flow from 
Ethel’s eyes quite freely now which do 
not help her disposition or add to her 
beauty, and words that have no honey 
in them fall from Julian’s lips. Ethel 
has not become a complete bag; but she 
is approaching it. Julian has not turned 
into an absolute beast; but he is not 
far away. It is all very distressing, but 
only for a little while if both Julian 
and Ethel have sense enough to realize 
that this period will eventually come to 
an end. Ethel’s trouble is, she had no 
idea that marriage was like this. None 
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of the novels she read while she was 
still single ended with the husband hay- 
ing so many defects and talking in so 
cruel a fashion to the one he had prom- 
ised to love until death. Julian’s trouble 
is, he refuses to think. His only com- 
ment is, “Women are funny.” 

Of course, they compromise and make 
up whenever a battle has been especial- 
ly vicious. But the truce lasts only for 
a while. While it is on, the baby talk 
and endearing terminology break out 
into the open. Then the trouble starts 
all over again. The inevitable process of 
erosion has begun and it will go on in 
spite of all that can be done to the 
contrary. Love may survive and happi- 
ness remain, but the testing period is at 
hand. They have entered the proving 
ground. The promise made on the day 
of their wedding to love each other for 
worse as well as for better is now show- 
ing that it had meat and meaning, that 
it was not merely a word or two thrown 
in to round out the sentence. The worse 
is at hand. Julian and Ethel are suffering 
it. Can they keep their promise? 

If there are a couple of babies or 
more in the family, the chances are very 
good that the period of disillusionment 
will come so gradually that the sting 
and hurt generally bound up in it will 
hardly be noticed. A wife cannot concen- 
trate very thoroughly on over-sized ears 
and a bald head when she has a bundle 
of small children to tend; and a hus- 
band cannot very well allow the picture 
of his wife putting away her teeth each 
night seize hold of him when he has 
the serious obligation of feeding four 
or five mouths each day instead of two. 
Children are nature’s way of opening 
married people’s eyes to the blindness 
of the loving period of their marriage 
without at the same time closing their 
hearts against each other. That is why 
the majority of divorces obtained after 
a few years of marriage are among the 
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childless. 


The last stage or state of marriage 
bliss is the adjustment stage. Now one 
of two things happens. Either husband 
and wife show that they have mature 
minds and realize that the Creator never 
intended the sentimental, romantic love 
of youth to carry them throughout their 
lives. Or they prove themselves to be 
like grown-up children: when the candy 
is taken away from them they scream 
for more. In the former case they get 
down to business and work together, 
knowing that mutual work can abund- 
antly substitute for the romantic love 
that is gone. In the latter case, they 
first drift apart; then they may start 
“two-timing” each other, dabbling in 
adultery for the sake of a new thrill to 
replace the old; then finally they give 
up even the pretense of marriage, and 
the papers carry the story: Divorce 
granted on grounds of incompatibility. 
To every thinking couple that is the 
tale of another husband and wife 
who stopped growing mentally and mor- 


ally when they were about nine years 
old. 


The only intelligent outcome, of 
course, is the true adjustment on the 
basis of Christian principles. This will 
begin to show itself in small ways, 
especially in the attitude of husband 
and wife towards the faults of each 
other. During the disillusionment period 
there was a constant effort at correction 
and improvement of each other. No 
sooner would Julian put his elbows on 
the table than Ethel would be after 
him. And by the same token no sooner 
would Ethel allow her nose to shine and 
her hair to hang than Julian would be 
after her. All that gradually undergoes 
a change during the adjustment period. 
Elbows, shiny noses, illogical and in- 
temperate use of toothpicks, dropping 
of hats and coats here and there instead 


of hanging them up in their proper 
place, unshaved faces—all these things 
are noticed with sadness, but at the 
same time with silence. The art of “give 
and take” has been learned. Each realiz- 
es that the faults are not on one side 
only, and with that realization comes 
speedy adjustment. 


During this last stage the lovey-dovey 
relationship in the house is also con- 
siderably changed. The husband would 
rather be found dead than be overheard 
lisping baby-talk. At the same time the 
wife would think him out of his mind or 
intoxicated if he did indulge in it. Out- 
side the home the fruits of adjustment 
show themselves at their best. Julian 
and Ethel tease each other in great good 
humor. For example Julian says to his 
friends when offered a cigarette: 


“T have to be careful with my smok- 
ing or my wife will beat me.” It isn’t 
a very good joke. But his friends laugh. 
And even Ethel laughs if she happens 
to be present. ““You clown,” she says. 


Or Ethel will say when she is with 
her friends: 


“T must go now. Julian is such a 
sleepy head. If he doesn’t get eight 
hours of rest each night, he’s as crabby 
as an old bear and there’s no living with 
him.” Again, the joke is not exactly 
ear-splitting. But Ethel’s friends laugh. 


And so it goes. From the loving per- 
iod to that of disillusionment and finally 
into the state of adjustment, married 
people move on. What change! What 
variety! What triumphs! If they have 
religion and a sense of humor, they will 
persevere to the end. If they are Chris- 
tians, they will find their marriage but 
a stepping-stone to heaven. 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (33) 


E. A. Mangan 


Human Sacrifice and the Old Testament 


Problem: If God hates human sacrifice, why did He command Abraham 
to offer up his son, Isaac? 


1. God commanded Abraham to sacrifice Isaac in order to try Abraham, 
to challenge his obedience. The atmosphere of trial or test is clear throughout 
the story. In fact the sacred author prefaces the incident with the statement 
that “God put Abraham to the test’? or “God wanted to try Abraham”. 


2. Did Abraham clearly know God’s mind in this matter? Most probably 
he did not. He may have hoped against hope that God would do just what 
He did: stay his hand at the last moment and accept Abraham’s good will. 
Nevertheless throughout the whole story there is the impression that Abra- 
ham thought God really wished him to sacrifice his son. This was his supreme 
test. Did he love God above all things, even more than “his son, his only- 
begotten whom he loved”, the gift of God on whom all the prophecies rested, 
who was God’s pledge that all the glorious promises would be fulfilled? We 
seem almost to hear the gentle Saviour’s voice here: “He that does not love 
me more than father or mother or wife, etc., is not worthy of me.’ How 
gloriously Abraham survived the test! No wonder St. Paul later held him 
up as the supreme model for all Christians. 


3. Human sacrifice was common in all pagan countries: Egypt, Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, Carthage, Rome. As long as Israel worshipped the one true 
God, no human sacrifice was offered by the Jews. Only when they lapsed 
into idolatry did they sacrifice human beings, even their own children, and 
for this they were castigated always by their prophets and often punished 
by God. 


4. When God stopped Abraham’s hand as it was about to strike Isaac, 
He showed Abraham and all men of all time that He does not desire the life 
or blood of man but prompt obedience of heart and mind. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord with thy whole heart and with thy whole mind and with thy 


whole soul and with all thy strength.” Surely few men in all history have so 


beautifully fulfilled this commandment in actual practice as Abraham did in 
this one instance. 














Portrait of Christ 


Christ and the Centurion 


Whether He found faith in the rich or in the poor, Christ praised it 
and rewarded it. Here He found it in the rich. 


R. J. Miller 


ANOTHER rich man for whom Our Him from the sermon on the mount, 
Lord worked a miracle was the cen- and adopting the solemn form of ad- 
turion of Capharnaum. dress He employed for statements of 
The sermon on the mount was just special importance, He declared: 
over. On the way back to Capharnaum 
Our Lord had cured a poor leper. Then, Believe Me when I tell you, I have not 
as He was entering the city, this rich found faith like this in Israel. But I tell 
centurion approached Him with the re- you more: many shall come from the east 
quest that He cure his servant or slave. and the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the king- 
Lord, my servant is lying sick at home; dom of heaven; but the children of the 
he is paralyzed, and is suffering terribly. kingdom shall be cast away into the dark- 
ness outside, where there will be weeping 
The leading Jews of the town earnest- and gnashing of teeth. 
ly seconded the plea of the centurion, 
crowding around Our Lord and telling Then He said to the centurion: 
Him: 
Go, and let it be done to you just as you 
He deserves to have You do this for him; believed. 
for he loves our race, and built a syna- 


gogue for us at his own expense. And at that moment the servant was 


healed. 

It is a story that has its unusual fea- 
tures and charm for even the most 
casual superficial reader. But if we 
stand back and try to see it in its 

But the rich man then made the setting and its contrasts, we find our- 
strange and very humble request: . selves confronted by paradoxes and mys- 

teries even more intriguing and baffling 

Lord, I am not worthy to have You enter than we suspected at our first superficial 

under my roof. Only say the word, and reading. 

my servant shall be healed. For I too am Taking mainly here the fact that the 

a man assigned a place in authority; I centurion was a rich man, and that Our 

have soldiers under me. I tell one, Go, Lord showed Him extraordinary signs 

and he goes; another, Come, and he comes; of friendship and esteem, the paradox, 
and my servant, Do this, and he does it. at least the seeming paradox, is that 
Our Lord should show such friendship 

When Jesus heard this “He mar-  toarich man despite His repeated warn- 
velled”, say the Evangelists; and turn- ings and condemnations against the 
ing to the great crowd that had followed wealthy. The paradox is all the more 


Our Lord replied: 


I will come and cure Him. 
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striking when we remember the set- 
ting, namely that He had just finished 
His Sermon on the Mount, in which He 
had said, almost as His opening words: 


Blessed are the poor; Woe to you rich, 
for you have your consolation! 


But there are other strange surprises 
too: the centurion was not only wealthy, 
but a Gentile; and not only a Gentile, 
but a professional soldier; yet Our Lord 
praised him to the skies! 

In fact, this good centurion was a 
strange character all around. He was 
not a Jew, yet he loved the Jews, and 
had built a synagogue for them. He was 
a man of war, yet he had a singularly 
kindly, humble, gentle disposition. He 
was a Gentile, yet the Lord had not 
come across faith like his even in Israel! 

A man of contradictions, indeed; but 
contradictions that added up to a won- 
derfully attractive and lovable charac- 
ter! 

But to center our attention again on 
the fact of his wealth, since we have 
been dealing lately in our Portraits of 
Christ especially with Our Lord’s atti- 
tude to wealthy persons; first of all, 
there can be no doubt that he actually 
was a rich man. 

The fact that he had been able to 
build a synagogue for the Jews out of 
his own pocket would be proof enough 
by itself. Then there was the fact that 
he owned slaves, or at least this one 
slave who was ill. 

His being a centurion in a pagan 
army would, however, not prove too 
much as to his wealth. A centurion in 
the armies of the time was an officer in 
charge of a hundred men (hence the 
name, from the Latin word centum for 
“hundred’’). The historians tell us that 
a centurion in those days more or less 
corresponded to an army captain in our 
own time, with this important difference 
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that a centurion was a non-commis- 
sioned officer. He was usually a veteran 
soldier, chosen by his superiors for the 
office of centurion for outstanding sery- 
ice in the ranks. 

Such officers in modern armies are 
not usually men of wealth, and above 
all hardly in a financial position to 
build temples for the local population 
of occupied countries out of their own 
pocket. 

One is then tempted to wonder how 
this particular centurion in the Gospel 
story came by his wealth in the first 
place; and the supposition may very 
well be that in the course of his mili- 
tary wanderings not a little graft and 
booty had come his way to form the 
basis of whatever fortune he possessed. 
Ancient pagan civil and military ad- 
ministration was honeycombed with 
graft and corruption to an extent far 
beyond anything even in our own day. 

In that supposition, of course, the 
fact of his generosity in building a 
synagogue for the Jews has its own ex- 
planation. In the memory of ill-gotten 
gains not a few men of ancient times, 
and modern too, have feit impelled to 
devote at least a portion of their wealth 
to pious causes. 

Not so many of them, however, share 
the centurion’s other virtues: his kindly 
devotion to a slave in his household and 
his sterling humility and faith. Not all 
men of questionable wealth take a per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of their 
help, and not all are ready to confess 
themselves unworthy of special consid- 
eration from the local leaders of re- 
ligion. 

But this pagan soldier, this very 
wealthy man of dubious past, pleads 
the cause of his slave like a father 
talking about his sick child. “Lying 
sick at home”, “paralyzed”, “suffering 
terribly”, each feature of the slave’s 
condition had burned itself into the 
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good centurion’s gentle, kindly soul. 

And when Our Lord fell in with his 
request at once, and offered to come to 
the house and cure the slave, he was 
overcome with a sense of his own sin- 
fulness. Despite his wealth, despite the 
prestige he enjoyed in the eyes of the 
leading Jews of Capharnaum, despite 
even the extremity that prompted him 
to beg Our Lord’s assistance, he still 
protested: 


Lord, I am not worthy! 


No wonder Our Lord broke out into 
praise for this extraordinary man! Even 
without his faith, he had in himself a 
combination of qualities that might be 
sought long and vainly in Israel or any- 
where else! 

We might remark too on the unusual 
attitude of the leading Jews to Our 
Lord Himself in the present instance. 
They show Him a deference and confi- 
dence far removed from what He was to 
receive from other Jewish leaders dur- 
ing most of His public life. In second- 
ing the appeal of the centurion, they ad- 
dress Our Lord actually as though they 
were talking to some distinguished phy- 
sician of accomplished skill, or better, 
as though, without any question what- 
ever, they recognized the fact that He 
needed only to act and the slave would 
be cured. 


He deserves to have You do this for Him; 
for he loves our race, and built a syna- 
gogue for us at his own expense. 


“Our nation”, “a synagogue for us” ; 
they seem to be speaking to Our Lord 
as one of their own, a leader honored 
and respected. This is indeed unique in 
the life of Our Lord: in fact, it is the 
only time He will receive recognition of 
this kind from any of the leaders of His 
chosen people! 


Our Lord on His part acted through- 
out this incident in a way that has its 
own intriguing appeal. His willingness 
to honor the appeal of a wealthy man 
and a Gentile: His decisive promptness 
in offering to go to the wealthy man’s 
house; His “marveling” at the rich 
man’s faith; His curing the slave at a 
distance, all reveal Him as the Master 
of the unexpected answer. 

For His denunciations of the dangers 
of wealth and even of the wealthy them- 
selves on other occasions would not lead 
us to expect this willingness to help the 
wealthy centurion. His answer to the 
Syrophenician woman on one such occa- 
sion, when she, a Gentile, came asking 
the cure of her daughter, was far dif- 
ferent from His attitude in this case: 


I was not sent but to the house of Israel. 
It is not right to take the children’s bread 
and give it to the dogs. 


On this present occasion, however, 
He says at once decisively: 


I will come and heal him. 


Why this difference of attitude? It is 
the secret of the untrammeled freedom 
of the Human Being in dealing with the 
sons of men. But we might venture to 
surmise that among the factors that 
moved Him here there was the spectacle 
of the leaders of His own people recog- 
nizing Him for once with humility and 
confidence, as they added their respect- 
ful plea to that of the centurion. 

Then too there was the fact brought 
forward by the leaders of the Jews in 
favor of the centurion: 


He loves our race. 


Here was one man certainly not guilty 
of the sin of anti-semitism; and Jesus 
Christ gave His divine approval to his 
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attitude by the prompt decisiveness with 
which He set about hearing his request! 

And then there was the mystery of 
how Our Lord “marveled” at the man’s 
faith. This is the greatest mystery of all. 
How could the Word of God be sur- 
prised at anything? Yet here He was, 
acting as though He were surprised! 

And in part at least we have the 
answer to the mystery in those very 
words: “acting as though He were sur- 
prised.” He willed to show that if He 
could be surprised into admiration by 
anything He came across in this sordid, 
selfish world, here was one occasion that 
would merit His divine surprise! 

And He did more than show surprise. 
This centurion was “the first fruits of 
the Gentiles” in Our Lord’s public life, 
‘as some of the Fathers of the Church 


have called him: the first Gentile ever 
to ask and receive a favor from Jesus 
Christ. 

And in everlasting testimony to his 
Gentile faith and humility, the Human 
Being saw to it in His divine Providence 
that at every offering of His unbloody 
sacrifice of the Mass in the Roman Rite 
until the end of time, day by day, at 
every hour of the day from the rising of 
the sun until its going down and 
through the hours of the night, the very 
words of this Roman soldier would be 
repeated as the perfect expression of 
faith and humility before the greatest 
of all gifts: 


Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
enter under my roof; but only say the 
word, and my soul shall be healed! 


Workers’ Worship 


James J. Walsh, in his highly interesting and instructive book, The Thir- 
teenth, Greatest of Centuries, devotes a chapter to the medieval mystery 
plays sponsored by the guilds, each guild producing a pageant which repre- 
sented one phase of the story told in the Bible. From an ancient program 
which has survived from the time of King Henry the Fifth in England, we 
learn the following: 

“1, Tanners. 

God the Father Almighty creating and forming the heavens,. angels 
and archangels, Lucifer and his angels that fell with him to hell. 

. Plasterers. 
God the Father, in his own substance, creating the earth and all 
which is therein in five days. 

. Cardmakers. 
God the Father, creating Adam of the clay of the earth and making 
Eve of Adam’s rib, and inspiring them with the breath of life.” 

The list continues through 17 separate guilds, each presenting its own 
successive pageant. 

How completely the people of each town were engaged in the presenta- 
tion of these mystery plays can be seen from the number and variety of 
guilds that participated, among them the fullers, coopers, armourers, ship- 
wrights, mariners, pewterers, chandlers, plumbers, pattern-makers, bottlers, 
cap-makers, bladesmiths, buckle-makers, drapers, potters, weavers, hostlers 
and many others. 
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Many Liguorian readers must have seen 
or heard of, or will see or hear of, a book 
entitled “The Road Ahead”, written last 
fall by John T. Flynn. Father James Gillis, 
in his widely syndicated column in Cath- 
olic newspapers, stated recently that the 
book reached best seller status without 
benefit of Book Club selection or other 
artificial sales boosts. But he was wrong. 
The Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, a high-powered propaganda out- 
fit.that is even more stolidly reactionary 
than the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, took the book under its paternal 
care almost as soon as it was published. In 
a recent handout, the C.f.C.G. boasts of 
having distributed 750,000 copies, and ex- 
presses the hope that it will have placed 
it in the hands of three to four million 
Americans by the end of the year. Anyone 
who knows the propaganda line of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government will 
have a pretty good idea of the contents of 
“The Road Ahead” without reading it. It 
seems almost to have been written expressly 
to support the Committee’s economic and 
political philosophy. That philosophy is 
the “laissez-faire” of the 1890’s, the “rugged 
individualism” of the late 20’s, the unlimited 
free enterprise ideas of the 30’s and 40's. 


° 

It should be said, however, that the book 
serves a good. purpose, for those who have 
probed a little more deeply into economic 
philosophy and the social ilis of our time 
than Mr. Flynn (not too difficult a require- 
ment) and who are able to offset his 
extremism by enlightened common sense. 
The book is a war cry against the dangers 
of socialism. Socialism is a danger of which 
it is good that every American be made 
aware. Socialism does have its champions, 
some of them at no pains to conceal their 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


belief in it, some of them at great pains to 
appear as something else until such time 
as the philosophy of socialism begins to 
prevail. Mr. Flynn’s book does the service 
of reiterating these truths, as the Popes 
have been doing at regular intervals over 
the past hundred years. But when Mr. 
Flynn defines socialism, and labels certain 
individuals, organizations, legislation and 
proposals as socialistic, he exhibits all the 
shallowness that usually goes with a one- 


track mind. 
e 


The thesis of “The Road Ahead” is that 
there are only two alternatives before the 
American people. One is unlimited free 
enterprise, with the government keeping ite 
eyes and its hands severely off business 
and private industry. The other is socialism, 
which, to Mr. Flynn, embraces any set-up 
in which government exercises any author- 
ity in the economic sphere. That he starts 
with the principle that unhampered private 
enterprise is the only truly “American 
way”, the real democracy, the cause of our 
glory, is clear throughout the book. He 
bleats ecstatically over the condition of 
the nation up to twenty years ago. “Our 
history has been,” he says on page 10, “up 
to 20 years ago, one of almost continuous 
advance. We have encountered difficulties, 
but we have managed somehow to struggle 
or blunder our way out of them. In pros- 
perity we convinced ourselves it would last 
forever. When the depression came we were 
always sure recovery was just ahead.” This 
gay and light-hearted picture of the past 
will not be appreciated by those who re- 
member the dark despair of 15 million un- 
employed Americans just 20 years ago. 
Against this picture of an untroubled 
America, basking in the sunshine of un- 
limited free enterprise, snapping its finger 
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at depressions, steadily moving along to- 
ward two cars in every garage, Flynn raises 
the spectre of an enemy that has been try- 
ing to destroy all this sweetness and light. 
It is not Communism of the Russian 
variety, he says. It is not socialism of the 
Eugene Debs and Norman Thomas open- 
faced variety, he says. It is Social Plan- 
ning. (He always capitalizes these two 
words.) This is the real Communism in 
his mind. This is the socialism to be feared. 
Before he has finished his book, he has 
tied up in a neat little package a hundred 
shades of political and economic philosophy, 
each one worthy of a volume of analysis 
and study, and dubbed them all “socialism”. 
Here are a couple of his most fatuous 
statements: “There is no need to make too 
fine a point of distinction between Com- 
munists and the Socialists, and particu- 
larly between the Communists and the 
Socialist Planners.” Again: “Let us not be 
confused by this whole subject of Com- 
munist union infiltration and control. The 
fact of the matter is that the great mass 
of labor unions are Socialist controlled and 
a part of these Socialist controlled are of 
the Communist variety.” This reminds us 
of the Soviet definition of Fascism. For 
the Soviets, anything that is not Com- 
munist, is Fascist. For Mr. Flynn, any- 
thing that is not unlimited free enterprise 
is socialist. 


Lest we be misunderstood as concerned 
with any political implications of this 
matter, let us here point out that we were 
constantly thinking, as we read Mr. Flynn’s 
book, of the great body of detailed Papal 
teaching on the subject of socialism and 
on that of the duties of the State toward 
its citizens. While Mr. Flynn glibly and 
vociferously cries “socialism!” over every 
kind of government action to direct private 
industry toward the common good, the 
Popes, with scholarly precision, define 
socialism exactly, divide it into its various 
modes and modifications, state clearly what 


is reprehensible, what is tolerable, what is 
good. While Mr. Flynn berates as social. 
istic every least wag of the state’s finger 
at business, the encyclicals of the Popes 
are replete with such statements as the 
following, from the Quadragesimo Anno 
of Pope Pius XI: “With regard to civil 
power, Leo XIII boldly passed beyond the 
restrictions imposed by Liberalism (that 
the state should keep its hands off business) 
and fearlessly proclaimed the doctrine that 
the civil power is more than the mere 
guardian of law and order, and that it must 
strive with all zeal ‘to make sure that the 
laws and institutions, the general character 
and administration of the commonwealth, 
should be such as of themselves to realize 
public well-being and private prosperity, 
It is true, indeed, that a just freedom of 
action should be left to individual citizens 
and families but this principle is only valid 
as long as the common good is secure and 
no injustice is entailed.” This is the clear 
light of objective truth, against the sound 
and fury of Mr. Flynn’s propaganda. 


Let it be said too that we would under 
no circumstances either defend all the legis- 
lation and proposals initiated by the gov- 
ernment of the United States over the past 
20 years, nor would we deny that some of 
them may have been conceived by actual 
socialists, or may have tended toward 
socialism. This is far from agreeing with 
Mr. Flynn’s statement that practically 
everybody who had anything to do with the 
government during the past 20 years was 
a socialist in fact or in effect, and part of 
a conspiracy to make socialism supplant 
democracy. In his fervor to prove his point 
he often overreaches himself badly, some- 
times to the point of seemingly dishonest 
statements. For example, he states flatly 
that Walter Reuther’s proposed plan for 
economic security, advanced as a possible 
solution to “boom and bust” cycles, is 
clearly socialistic. “It is what they have in 
England now,” he says. It is not what they 
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have in England now. It is a proposal of 
industry wide councils, made up of repre- 
sentatives of management and labor, with 
members of the government sitting in 
merely in an advisory capacity with an 
eye to the common good of the nation. 
This is much closer to what the Popes 
have been recommending for years than 
to any socialistic experiment anywhere in 
the world. Sometimes Mr. Flynn’s fear of 
socialism renders him downright inhuman. 
On the question of civil rights for Negroes, 
he adopts the attitude that is common 
among those whose attachment to the 
sacred rights of private property excludes 
the equally sacred duty of respect for 
human persons. First, he assumes that every 
proposal of legislation to promote the 
rights and welfare of Negroes is a part of 
the socialist conspiracy—it is a Red drive 
to recruit votes for socialism. Therefore, he 
concludes from his own false assumption, 


no self-respecting American should support 
any drive to eliminate racial injustice from 
the American scene. Read this quotation 
from his book carefully and see if that is 
not what he means: “The liberal must 
make a choice. Is he going to put his weight 
on the side of the revolutionary Red drive 
to recruit the Negro in order to swell the 
ranks of the army of socialist voters who 
will be used to complete the destruction of 
our political and economic system? Or will 
he say that the Negro question must be sub- 
ordinate to the greater one of preserving 
our political and economic civilization?” 
For Mr. Flynn, our political and economie 
civilization rides on the ship of free enter- 
prise unlimited. All hands on deck to save 
this; overboard with the Negroes and other 
human riff-raff that might endanger it. The 
truth is that it is demagogic propaganda of 


this kind that is a great danger to the 
nation. 


Howlers 
The Pathfinder recently picked up some boners from the examination 
papers of a group of New York State high school students. They are from 
the standard examinations given by the state Board of Regents: 
“The House of Seven Gables was a house with a broad door through 
which the Gables entered and had rooms under the roof where the little 


Gables slept.” 


“Salt, Lake City is the place where the Morons settled.” 
“Two French explorers of the Mississippi were Romeo and Juliet.” 
“Rousseau introduced the gellatine which was used to cut the heads off 


many thousands of people.” 


“The most interesting book I read was the Bible. It was about the life 
of Our Lord. It was written by Cardinal Spellman.” 


“This is an interesting play because I get excited in many parts at the 


same time Macbeth did.” 


Seven Stages of Man 


. Milk. 
. Milk, vegetables. 


. Milk, ice cream sodas and candy. 

. Steak, coke, French fries, ham and eggs. 

. Pate de foie gras, frogs’ legs, Caviar Poulet Royale, hors d‘oeuvres, 
omelette surprise, crepes suzettes, scotch, wine, champagne. 


. Milk and crackers. 
. Milk. 


—Chaparral 








Catholic Anecdotes 


The Greater Success 

A LITTLE GIRL lay on the operating 
table, about to undergo a very serious 
operation. With serious features, the 
nurses made everything ready, then 
the surgeon said: 

“Now, Mary, don’t you worry or be 
nervous. We’re going to put you to 
sleep.” 

Thereupon the child replied: ‘Well, 
if I’m going to sleep, I’m going to say 
my prayers. I always say my prayers 
before I go to sleep.” 

And suiting action to the word, she 
knelt upright on the operating table, 
folded her hands, closed her eyes and 
said her prayers. Then she lay down 
and calmly went to sleep beneath the 
ether administered to her by the nurse. 

Alas, it was found later that the oper- 
ation was not a success. The little girl 
lay in her bed, dying, her eyes still 
closed, her hands very still upon the 
coverlet. 

Her sorrowing parents and the nurses 
stood around the bed, tears in their eyes. 
Into her room came the doctor who had 
performed the operation. He looked at 
the chart hanging at the foot of the 
bed, shook his head sadly, and looked 
down at the little girl, sleeping peace- 
fully there. 

“Mary,” he said, softly, “some people 
would say your operation was not a suc- 
cess. In one way, it wasn’t. God is tak- 
ing you to Himself. But in another way, 
I think, it is. When you prayed yester- 
day in the operating room, something 
happened to me. I went home and last 
night, because of your example, I said 
my prayers for the first time in I don’t 
know how long. This morning I made 
my confession and received Holy Com- 
munion for the first time in thirty years. 


Your prayers did that for me, Mary. 
That is why I say your operation was a 
success.” 

How to See God 

The story is told that some years ago 
in Russia an inspector was making the 
rounds of some of the schools, checking 
on whether or not atheism was given its 
proper place in the curriculum. 

Coming to one small country school, 
he stood up before the children in the 
classroom and said: 

“Of course you are all convinced 
there is no God.” 

Silence greeted this remark. 

“When I came to this place from 
Moscow,” the Inspector went on, “I 
flew very high in an airplane. I flew up 
just as high as I could go, and do you 
know, I couldn’t find the slightest trace 
of God.” 

A little girl put up her hand. 

“What is it?” the visitor asked. 

“Please, sir,” the little girl said, “if 
you had fallen down and been killed 
you would have seen him.” 

Good for Evil 

During the fierce fighting under the 
French Commune in 1871, the Jesuit, 
Father P. Olivaint, was affronted by a 
woman wearing a military cap. She 
was Louise Gimet, called “Captain 
Pigerre”, and she had come to kill him. 
“Madam,” he said to her, “that cos- 
tume does not suit you.” She fired 
point blank and the Jesuit fell dead. 

Many months later, when she was 
confined at St. Lazare, this same woman 
was given a book to keep her quiet. 
Through reading this book, she changed 
her life and became a Catholic. The 
dead Olivaint had converted his mur- 
deress: the book was a collection of 
his sermons. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 


Wasting Your Love 

There is a tragic waste of the power 
of love in the world. | 

To waste something means to toss 
it away unused, or to use it wrongly, 
or to misuse it in such a way that it 
harms the one whom it was made to 
benefit. 

The power to love is one of the 
greatest prerogatives of human beings. 
This power has, as its natural and 
supernatural object, God Himself, the 
Creator and Source of every other 
object that is worth loving. The human 
power to love is a glorious thing only 
and precisely because it can embrace 
the infinite God. 

Some people waste this power by not 
using it at all. They love flowers or 
music or scenery or food or good clothes 
or other human beings. They never 
think of Him Who made all these things 
and therefore they do not love Him. 
They are wasting their power to love 
the only One in whose love they would 
find perfect and eternal fulfillment of 
all desire. 

Some people waste their power to love 
by using it wrongly. They know God, 
and they love Him after a fashion,’ but 
after their own fashion. They love Him 
in words, but not in deeds; they love 
Him in prayer but not in practice. They 
use wrongly the power to love by not 
permitting it to fulfill its primary func- 
tion, that of turning their whole being 
and all their human powers and actions 
to God. 

Some people waste their power to 
love to the awful extent of destroying 
themselves through what they think is 
love. They love a human being so much 


that they permit that person to take 
the place of God. They seek, in that 
person, the perfect satisfaction that can 
be found only in the love of God. They 
break God’s laws and renounce God’s 
love for love of that person. They never 
find what they wanted in such a love 
because what they wanted but re- 
nounced for it was God. 

June is the month of true love. It is 
the month in which God appears again 
as a human being and displays His heart 
to attract the true love of all His human 
creatures. It is the month dedicated to 
bringing to an end the wasting of human 
love. It is the month in which the heart 
of man is shown its glorious power: 
the power to love God and, in Him, to 
enjoy properly the love of all the lesser 
things that He made. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
is not, therefore, merely a devotion. It 
is the devotion that fulfills the whole 
purpose of human love. 


The End of a Comedian 

A Los Angeles court raised quite a 
flurry of discussion when, some time 
ago, it invalidated a certain section of 
the last will and testament of the 
comedian, W. C. Fields. 

The noted jester had, after some 
specific bequests, left the residue of his 
estate for the establishment of a college 
limited to white orphans and in which 
no religion of any sort was ever to be 
taught or preached. The court invali- 
dated this provision on the ground that 
the state cannot approve or be a party 
to the formation of a corporation whose 
policy would contradict state laws 
against racial or religious prejudice. 
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The court’s action is to be highly 
approved, despite the fact that it set 
aside the sacred authority of an individ- 
ual’s last will and testament. There is 
a principle of the natural law that im- 
moral promises, contracts, agreements 
and designations are invalid. It must 
surely be evident that to deprive 
orphaned children of all religious in- 
struction is an immoral thing. While 
it is not in itself necessarily immoral 
for a testator to choose a certain class 
of persons (for example, white chil- 
dren) as the beneficiaries of his lar- 
gesse, it can be said that in the present 
state of race relations in Ameirca such 
a designation seems to be intended as 
a deliberate effort to sabotage public 
efforts to eliminate racial discrimination 
from the thinking and acting of Ameri- 
can citizens. As such, and in the cir- 
cumstances, it certainly has a taint of 
immorality. 

Certainly Mr. W. C. Fields, by mak- 
ing such a will, did nothing to make his 
name memorable, except in a derogatory 
sense, among Americans. He made many 
people laugh while he was alive. Some 
who paid him money to be made to 
laugh will wonder if it would not have 
been better had they sought their amuse- 
ment elsewhere. 

It is good that a court decided that 
it is better that W. C. Fields be for- 
gotten, than that his name be attached 
in perpetuity to an outrageously un- 
American institution. 


A Challenge to Skeptics 

Let unbelievers explain this if they 
can. 

St. Teresa died four hundred years 
ago. Though she had been ill for a long 
time during the last part of her life so 
that her body was wrinkled and worn, 
after her death that same body appeared 
as white and smooth as alabaster—like 
that of a child of three, says one wit- 
ness. All the wrinkles had vanished. 
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And a sweet smell which nobody could 
describe or identify came from the body 
and everything that had touched it— 
towels, garments, even Teresa’s finger- 
prints on a plate. 

She was buried in a tomb the walls 
of which were made of quicklime. And 
unknown to those who prepared the 
grave, a spring was close by which very 
shortly afterwards filled the coffin with 
mud and water. Yet when the body was 
undressed and cleansed of mud some 
nine months later, it was discovered to 
be intact and incorrupt, just as on the 
day of burial. And again the whole 
convent was filled with a sweet odor 
that came from the firm unrotted flesh 
when, clothed in a new habit, it was 
laid in an open casket in the chapel. 
All the while there were taking place 
supernatural happenings that had no 
human explanation, like the curing of 
the sick who had been given up as hope- 
less by the doctors. 

Today the body of St. Teresa can 
still be seen—still incorrupt. People 
had knelt before it in 1606 and smelled 
the good odor of paradise. When the 
sepulcher was last opened a few years 
ago, a photograph was made of the 
darkened flesh that still defies all the 
known laws of time and decomposi- 
tion, waiting to be awakened by the 
kiss of her Bridegroom’s mouth when 
He comes again to an earth of sin and 
folly. For the madness that ruled her 
life, as the skeptic sees it, has turned 
out to be the one true sanity; and the 
little girl who thrilled at the word 
“eternity” threw away a world only to 
gain all heaven. 

And the miracles due to the inter- 
cession of St. Teresa continue to go on. 
What’s Wrong? 

Some months ago we published a 
piece about Mr. Frank Sinatra. What 
we said was something less than com- 
plimentary, and several correspondents, 
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including an outraged bobby-soxer or 
two, quickly jumped to Frankie’s de- 
fense. ‘He is a fine young man,” they 
said in effect. “He is an excellent singer, 
a splendid actor, and although he may 
at times act somewhat imprudently, his 
heart is in the right place.” 

We must confess regretfully that 
after mature thought, our opinion of 
Mr. Sinatra remains unchanged. As re- 
gards his professional abilities, his voice 
is nice, and in his screen appearances 
he looks attractively undernourished 
and wistful. But we do not think he 
constitutes a serious threat either to 
Enrico Caruso or to John Barrymore. 
He will probably be remembered after 
his demise only as a singer who was 
able by his singing to titillate the emo- 
tions of the bobby-soxers. Perhaps this 
is a pleasant prospect to Mr. Sinatra; 
if it is, the young man is even more 
eccentric than we thought. 

Our reason for writing this new note 
on Frankie is a statement recently 


ascribed to him in the press. Recently 
separated from his wife, Nancy, Frankie 
has been seen frequently in the com- 
pany of one Ava Gardner, another 
exotic plant from the Hollywood con- 
servatory. When someone questioned 
him as to how he, a married man, could 
justify his conduct, Frankie replied: 
“What’s wrong with my conduct? I’ve 
separated from my wife for good.” 

We add this footnote with a certain 
amount of shame: Mr. Sinatra is sup- 
posed to be a Catholic. Has he re- 
flected at all, we wonder, upon his ob- 
ligation of setting a good example for 
the millions of bobby-soxers who re- 
gard him as their supreme idol? We 
think Frankie would do well to sit down 
quietly and ponder a certain rather 
frightening statement made by Christ: 

“Whoever causes one of these little 
one who believe in Me to sin, it were 
better for him to have a great millstone 
hung around his neck and to be drowned 
in the depths of the sea.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


THE LAST THINGS 


6. The Final Judgment (Cont.): 

After the appearance of the Sign of 
the Cross in the heavens, Jesus Christ 
Himself will appear, seating Himself on 
the Mount of Olives, at the foot of which 
extends the valley of Josaphat. Thus 
will be fulfilled the words of the angels, 
addressed to the apostles after Christ’s 
ascension into heaven: “This Jesus who 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come, as you have seen him going 
into heaven”. From this text and several 
others it also appears evident that the 
Lord will come to judge under His 
human form. Christ Himself, for in- 
stance, prophesied: ‘““They shall see the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with much power and majesty”. 
(Mt. 24/30) Again, in the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John, He claims the same 
power: “He hath given Him power to 
do judgment, because he is the Son of 
man.” (J. 5/27) 

The reason for Christ’s thus appear- 
ing in human form for the final judg- 
ment is explained by St. Thomas. In 
order to pass judgment upon men, Jesus 
Christ must possess special authority 
over them; and this authority he pos- 
sesses not only as God, but especially 
in His role as Redeemer according to 
His human nature. This is the reason 
assigned by St. Paul: “For to this end 
Christ died and rose again; that He 
might be Lord both of the dead and of 
the living.” (Rom. 14/9) Had Christ 
not redeemed man, the latter would not 
be able to aspire to paradise, from which 
he was excluded by sin. It is, therefore, 
becoming that Christ, in His human 
form, preside over this judgment, a 
judgment which will admit some to the 


kingdom of the Blessed and exclude 
others, according to their merits or de- 
merits. St. John, moreover, quoting the 
prophet Zacharias, remarks: “They shall 
look on him whom they pierced.” (J. 
19/37) Now, if these words refer to the 
reprobate, there is no doubt but that 
Christ will appear in human form, for 
the reprobate will be able to see the 
Lord with only the eyes of their bodies, 

In this appearance at the final judg- 
ment, Christ will not merely come 
clothed with His human nature, but 
with “much power and majesty”. His 
human form will be a glorious one, in- 
finitely more brilliant than the light of 
the sun itself. St. Augustine adds that 
the reprobate as well as the elect shall 
see Him in this glorious form, but that 
the damned will not perceive the glory 
of His divinity. At the judgment, He 
shall appear with the same flesh which 
He received from the Virgin Mary, but 
with this flesh glorified, and not in- 
firm and subject to suffering as it was 
during His mortal life. 

Christ adds another detail to this tri- 
umphant scene of the final judgment: 
“When the Son of man shall come in 
His majesty, and all the angels with 
Him, then shall He sit upon the seat 
of His majesty.” (Mt. 25/31) Some in- 
terpreters of Sacred Scripture have in- 
ferred from this passage that the angels 
accompanying Jesus Christ, for the con- 
solation of the elect and the confusion 
of the damned, shall assume glorified 
bodies. This opinion, however, lacks suf- 
ficient proof. The elect will not come 
from heaven with the Lord, as will the 
angels, but, before the coming of the 
Judge, they shall arise, reassume their 
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bodies, and be carried to meet Jesus 
Christ. It is highly probable, too, that 
those Saints, as the Mother of God, 
Enoch, Elias, and other Fathers of the 
Old Testament, who already enjoy the 
beatific vision with their glorified bodies, 
will appear first with Christ. For they 
shall come directly from heaven with 
Jesus Christ and the angels. 

From various passages in Sacred 
Scripture it can be inferred that all the 
elect shall, in some manner, participate 
in the judgment along with Jesus Christ. 
The .Psalmist, .David, .for .instance 
chants: “To execute upon them the 
judgment that is written: this glory is 
to all his saints.” (Ps. 149/9) In his 
Apocalypse, Saint John prophesies the 
same: “To him that shall overcome, I 
will give to sit with me in my throne; 
as I also have overcome, and am set 
down with my Father in his throne.” 
(Apoc. 3/21) Our Lord Himself has 
prophesied that this will be one of the 
glories of the twelve apostles: “Amen I 
say to you, that you who have followed 
me, in the regeneration, when the Son 
of man shall sit on the seat of His 
majesty, you also shall sit on twelve 
seats judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
(Mt. 19/28) Saint Augustine explains, 
that just as the ‘twelve tribes’ of Israel 
is taken to mean all who shall come to 
judgment, so also the twelve seats of 
judgment will be accorded to all those 
upon whom Jesus Christ shall confer 
this honor. All of these saintly heroes 
shall be seated upon resplendent clouds 
round about the judge, acting probably 
as assessors or accusers before Christ: 
such shall be the seats promised in ad- 
vance to the apostles. 

This privilege of judging along with 
Jesus Christ shall also most probably be 
enjoyed by the martyrs, virgins, and re- 
nowned prelates of the Church, who 
though they have not been able actu- 
ally to renounce all possessions, have, 
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nevertheless, renounced all affection for 
things of earth, and by this means and 
others have attained a high degree of 
perfection. In fulfilling their office, these 
assessors of the supreme Judge shall not 
merely approve the sentences of Jesus 
Christ, but shall take a special part in 
the pronouncing of the sentence itself. 
Some theologians are of the opinion that 
they shall fulfill their office by making 
known to those who have undergone 
judgment, the sentence pronounced up- 
on them by Jesus Christ Himself. The 
general sentences, of which we have 
spoken before, shall be pronounced vo- 
cally by Jesus Christ, when He shall 
exclaim: “Come, blessed of My Father 
. . » Depart from Me, ye cursed .. .” 
But the particular sentence of each per: 
son judged, while not transmitted vocal- 
ly, shall be communicated mentally by 
the apostles and the other assessors of 
the supreme Judge. St. Thomas explains 
that these saintly assessors shall make 
known to the elect and the reprobate, 
by some special spiritual communica- 
tion, the rewards or punishments which 
have been reserved for them. It must, 
nevertheless, be remembered that these 
Saints shall not judge in the proper 
sense of the word, but shall merely in- 
form those judged of the sentence passed 
upon them by Christ. 

St. Thomas and other theologians 
agree in excluding the angels from any 
participation in this last judgment. For 
the power of judging has been granted 
to Jesus Christ as the Son of Man. 
Hence He is to appear in His human 
form. It seems, therefore, that His as 
sessors will be only those who enjoy the 
same human nature, and who likewise 
appear in human form. The angels, then, 
will not participate in the judgment. 
They will merely bear witness to the 
actions of men, especially of those whom 
they were assigned to guard in a special 
manner. 





Conducted by T. Tobin 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


Rev. Selden Peabody Delany (1874-1935) 


I. Life: 

Selden Peabody Delany was born in Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, in 1874. As a boy he 
was reared in the Presbyterian Church, but 
was led to the Anglican faith by a course 
in early Church history which he took in 
his junior year at Harvard. After gradu- 
ation in 1896, he entered the Western 
Theological Seminary in Chicago and be- 
came an Episcopalian Minister in 1899. 
He served in various Anglican Churches 
until he became assistant to the rector of 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin in New 
York, and in 1929 he succeeded Dr. Barry 
as rector. All during his Anglican days he 
was bothered by the question of the papacy. 
Finally, in 1930, grace led him to make his 
submission to the successor of St. Peter. 
He had long felt that some day he would 
be a priest, and had therefore refrained 
from marrying. Despite his age, he pre- 
pared for the priesthood at the Bede College 
in Rome and was ordained in 1934, at the 
age of sixty. His poor health would not 
permit him to assume the duties of a 
parish priest, hence he acted as chaplain 
of a convent in New York. Father Delany 


died on July 5, 1935, only one year after 
his ordination. 


II, Writings: 

For eleven of his Anglican years, Seldon 
Delany edited The American Church 
Monthly. Before his conversion, he wrote: 
Difficulties of Faith, The Value of Confes- 
sion and The Parish Priest. While still out- 
side the Catholic Church he began to trace 
out his approach to the true faith, and his 
apologia was later published as, Why Rome? 
His impressions of the Catholic Church 
appeared in the book, Rome From Within. 


III. The Book: 

With the great interest in the holiness 
of sacramental marriage promoted by the 
Cana Movement, many will desire to read 
Father Delany’s book, Married Saints. The 
author tells the story of various men and 
women who reached heroic sanctity in the 
married state. The chapters on some of 
the more recent examples of holiness 
among the married are of special value. 
Today’s business men will appreciate the 
chapter on Guiseppe Toniolo, the Italian 
professor of economics, who died in 1918. 


JUNE BOOK REVIEWS 


Retreat Reflections 
Good Morning, Good People. By Reverend 
Hyacinth Blocker, O.F.M. 341 pp. Cin- 
cinnati: St. Francis Book Shop. $3.00. 
Over seven hundred years ago St. Francis 
of Assisi climbed the dusty road to the 


town of Poggio Bustone and greeted the 
inhabitants with this salutation: “Good 
morning, good people!” Now, Father Hya- 
cinth Blocker, one of his spiritual sons, 
extends the same greeting to religious, 
Good Morning, Good People. Many of the 
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sisters who made retreats under his guid- 
ance asked him to give a permanent form 
to his conferences, and the present book 
is the answer to their suggestions. 

The former editor of St. Anthony’s Mes- 
senger has written a book of exceptional 
merit that presents fresh approaches on the 
ordinary topics of a retreat. A deep insight 
and sympathetic understanding of the 
practical problems that confront all souls 
who are striving after perfection in a reli- 
gious community are much in evidence 
throughout the book. The chapter on 
obedience is very well done with extremely 
practical illustration of common obstacles 
to the exercise of this difficult virtue. 
Scrupulosity is treated in a light, yet seri- 
ous, fashion that will bring consolation and 
enlightenment to the afflicted persons who 
are prone to take themselves too seriously. 
The other seventeen chapters deal with 
the subjects commonly treated in a retreat. 

Good Morning, Good People, is not the 
usual retreat book that is so often merely 
the repetition of pious platitudes about 
the spiritual life. The phrasing of the con- 
ferences manifests an original approach to 
his matter. The liberal use of modern anec- 
dotes adds to the interest of the book. This 
book cannot be recommended too highly 
to sisters for their own private spiritual 
reading, or to retreat masters for a fresh- 
ening of their own conferences. 


Communism in the United States 
The Red Plot Against America. By Robert 

E. Stripling and Bob Considine. 282 pp. 

Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania: Bell Publish- 

ing Co. $3.00. 

Robert E. Stripling, the former Chief 
Investigator of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, is well qualified to 
detail a factual account of the Commun- 
istic inroads into the United States. For 
the ten years from 1938 until 1948, Mr. 
Stripling directed investigations into many 
different forms of subversive activity. Bob 
Considine, of the International News Serv- 
ie, and a popular “ghost writer”, collab- 
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orated with Mr. Stripling in the editing of 
this book. 

The opening chapters present an idea of 
the foundation and the purpose of the 
Dies Committee. The author, although he 
disclaims any intention of serving as the 
apologist for the work of the Committee, 
necessarily does defend the achievements 
of his group. He is prepared to admit that 
some mistakes have been made, and calls 
the investigation of the Kreml Co., because 
of the similarity of name to the Kremlin, 
an all time low in investigation. He is quick 
to point out the interference with the work 
from those in high places, as well as the 
protection of fellow-travelers by Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

The testimony in various well known 
cases is furnished in the other chapters. 
The case of the Eislers, their known Com- 
munistic activity and the strange lack of 
any suitable punishment, forms the subject 
matter of a chapter. Many pages are de- 
voted to Whittaker Chambers and Alger 
Hiss. The author points out that as far 
back as 1942 the Russian Government was 
in possession of some top atom bomb 
secrets. Elizabeth Bentley, who gave definite 
leads to many Communists, figures very 
much in the narration of the work of the 
Committee. 

The last hundred pages of the book give 
a catechetical series of questions and 
answers about the policy and activities of 
the Communists in relation to Religion, 
Education, Labor, and the United States 
Government. The simple answers reveal 
very clearly the direct opposition of Com- 
munism to the American and Christian 
way of life. 

We are indebted to Mr. Stripling for his 
expose of Communism in the United 
States. In view of the facts that he has 
gathered it seems difficult to understand 
the apathy of the ordinary American to 
the Communist infiltration into key spots 
in government, labor and education. Still 
more difficult to understand is the attitude 
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of the so called “liberals” who espouse the 
physical, intellectual and moral slavery 
that is demanded by the Communistic 
‘philosophy of life. This is a book to be 
read by all who are interested in preserv- 
ing our pattren of living. 


Thomas Merton 
What Are These Wounds? By Thomas 

Merton. 191 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 

lishing Co. $2.50. 

The popularity of the books by Thomas 
Merton has led to the publishing of an 
earlier work of his, the life of the thirteenth 
century Trappistine Nun, St. Lutgarde. 
This medieval Saint is of interest to modern 
readers because she was one of the fore- 
runners of devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
and also was one of the first to receive 
the stigma of the wound of Christ in her 
heart. The details of her life, her spirit- 
uality, her visions and her miraculous 
assistance to those in need of help for body 
or soul, are told in a simple narrative style. 
Although this is not to be classed with the 


other works of the modern Trappist, this 
life will be read with interest and profit 
by many. 


The Life of Christ 
The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev- 
erend Maurice Meschler, S.J. Translated 

by Sr. Mary Margaret, O.S.B. Vol. 1, 

555 pp.; Vol. 11, 559 pp. St. Louis: B. 

Herder Co. $12.00 per set. 

Many persons will be pleased to learn 
that the popular life of Christ by Father 
Meschler is now in print again. It has 
always been regarded as one of the most 
solid and popular books of meditations on 
the life of Christ. 

The volumes are divided into four sec- 
tions: 1. The First Life of Jesus in the 
Bosom of the Father and in the Prophecies; 
2. The Temporal Life of Jesus; 3. The 
Glorious Life of Jesus; 4. The Mystical Life 
of Jesus in the Church. Each meditation 
is divided into three points. The purpose 
of the author was to make the Person of 
Christ stand: out in all its beauty and 


attractiveness so that souls could easily 
know and love Him. There are no scholarly 
discussions, but a very complete presenta- 
tion of the facts of the life of Christ in 
orderly fashion. All who desire to know 
Christ will profit by the reflections of the 
learned and holy author of this excellent 
series of meditations. 


Two Catholic Poets 

A Harvest of the Years. By Charles J. 
Quirk, S.J. 64pp. Boston: Bruce Hun- 
phries, Inc. $2.75. 

You Have Filled the Days. By Sister 
Michael Marie. 68pp. Boston: 
Humphries, Inc. $2.75. 

Bruce Humphries continues to issue vol- 
umes of distinctive poetry. Father Charles 
J. Quirk, SJ., professor of English at 
Loyola of the south, is the author of 
A Harvest of the Years, his sixth book of 
verse. The poems in this slender volume 
are grouped as: lyrics, quatrains, songs, 
and envoy. Father Quirk shows his great 
love of nature and of nature’s God in his 
poems. The quatrains are well chisled offer- 
ings that remind one of the work of Father 
Tabb. The Harvest of the Years will further 
enhance Father Quirk’s place among the 
better Catholic poets of our day. 

You Have Filled the Days is the first 
published book of Sister Michael Marie. 
The title poem well expresses the poetic 
vision of the invisible God behind the visible 
creation. 

“But You who know my sorrow, 
My need for leaf and wing 

To cool the burning embers 

Of crumpled human things 

Have filled the days to aching 
With glory deftly stressed, 

Have bent my head to comfort 
On Your sacramental breast.” 

Sister Michael Marie treats of the beauty 
of God’s creation, the love of man as seen 
in His permission of suffering, her memories 
of home and the intimacies of Divine Love. 
She has the poetic insight and the skilled 
phrase to express this gift of God. 


Bruce 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 


1. Suitable for any reader: 


Our Sovereign State—Allen 

Swiftwater—Annizter 

Dark Trees to the Wind—Carmer 

The Vatican—Carnahan 

Fitting God Into the Picture— 
Coakley 

Innocents at Home—Considine 

Storm of Time—Dark 

Louis Pasteur—Dubos 

Mr. Midshipman Hornblower—For- 
ester 

Gentian Hill—Goudge 

James Fenimore Cooper—Grossman 

Phantom Fortress—Lancaster 

The Dishonest Murderer—Lockridge 

I Hear You Calling Me—McCormack 

As We Ought—McCorry 

Certainly, ’m a Catholic—McDer- 
mott 

Overture to Overlord—M organ 

Father Flanagan of Boy’s Town— 
Oursler 

Jesuits for the Negro—Reynolds 

The King’s Cavalier—Shellabarger 

The Romantic New Orleanians— 
Tallant 

The Peabody Sisters of Salem—Tharp 

The Mating Season—Wodehouse 


The End is Known—Hall 

The Wall—Hersey 

Tarry Flynn—Kavanagh 

Heywood Broun—Kramer 

Mary O’Grady—Lavin 

A Few Flowers for Shiner—Llewellyn 
Each Bright River—McNeilly 

To Every Man a Penny—Marshall 
The Merry Miracle—Mian 

Rosa: A Novel—Morgan 

The Art of Real Happiness—Peale 
My Ancestor—Ross 


. Because of immoral incidents, which 


do not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 

Mingo Dabney—Street 

In Sicily—Vittorint 

The Diplomat—Aldndge 
Jubilee Trail—Bristow 

The Horse’s Mouth—Cary 
The Dusty Godmother—Foster 
The Sea Eagles—Jennings 
The Hidden Hero—Kauffmann 
Little Lost Boy—Laskz 

This Dark Monarchy—Leary 
Dear Hollywood—Lowell 
Love Story—McKenney 
Morning Time—O’Neill 

A Search for a King—Vidal 


III, Suitable for only the discriminating 
(1. Suitable for adults: reader: 


A. Because style and contents are too 


From Cave to Comic Strip—Hogben 
advanced for adolescents: 


IV. Not recommended to any class of reader: 


And Madly Teach—Smith 

My Three Years in Moscow—Smith 

The Police State—Thompson 

Here is New York—White 

The Wooden Horse—Williams 

Home Sweet Zoo—Barnes 

The Coming Defeat of Communism— 
Burnham 

Modern Arms and Free Men—Bush 

The Strange Land—Calmer 

The American Mind—Commager 

The Country of the Blind—Counts 

Imperial Renegade—De Wohl 


We Went Thataway—Smith 

The Vintage—West 

The Pink House—White 

Home Town—Amory 

The Sheltering Sky—Bowles 

The Parasites—Du Maurier 

The Man From Nazareth—Fosdick 

The Town and the City—Kerouac 

Never Dies the Dream—Landon 

One on the House—Lasswell 

World and Paradise—Maas 

The Vatican in World Politics—Man- 
hattan 





Lucid Intervals 


A very little boy came home dejected 
from his first day at school. 
“Ain’t goin’ tomorrow,” he said. 
“Why not, dear?” 
“Well, I can’t read ’n’ I can’t write ’n’ 
they won’t let me talk—so what’s the use?” 
° 


The pastor of a little church in Vermont . 


was famous all over the state for the fact 
that every one of his sermons lasted ex- 
actly 22 minutes. Then one unfortunate 
Sunday the sermon lasted 45 minutes. 

At dinner, his mortified wife asked him 
what had gone amiss. 

“It was one of those things,” said the 
pastor, moodily. “My secret device was to 
slide a cough drop under my tongue just 
before giving the sermon. It melted in 
exactly 22 minutes. Then I knew it was 
time to stop. This morning I was talking 
for over 40 minutes before I realized that 
my cough drop was a suspender button.” 


e 

Two women were preparing to board the 
air liner. One of them turned to the pilot 
and said: “Now, please don’t travel faster 
than sound. We want to talk.” 


A bachelor met a mr at a dinner party 
and fell in love with her at first sight. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening he continued 
to be staggered by the extent and variety 
of her many accomplishments. This was 
obviously the girl of his or anybody else’s 
dreams, and he told her so all the way 
home in the taxi. 

At her home, just before bidding her 
good night, he took her key and opened 
the door for her. There, in her living room, 
was a dead horse. The man stared at it 
aghast. 

“Well,” said the girl of many virtues 
and accomplishments, “I didn’t say I was 
neat, did I?” 


“Dad, what is a traitor in politics?” 
“A traitor, my son, is a man who leaves 
our party and goes over to the other side.” 
“Then what is a man who leaves the 
other party and comes over to our side?” 
“A convert, my boy.” 


Customer (with wai of trousers under 
his arm)—I want these trousers re-seated, 
You know, I’ve sat a lot. - 

Tailor—Yes, I hope you’ve brought the 
bill for them to be receipted. You know, 
I’ve stood a lot. 


e 
Wife (reading): “When a man is wrong 
and admits he is wrong, he has courage; 
but when he is right and admits he is 
wrong .. .” 
Husband (interrupting): He’s married! 


The prisoner was ediend why he beat the 
victim. 

“Well, Jedge, he called me a rhinoceros.” 

“Umph! Rhinoceros, eh? When did this 
happen?” 

“Jes about three years ago, Jedge.” 

“Three years ago! Why did you wait un- 
til today to get even, then?” 

“Well, Jedge, de facts am dat I never 
seed no rhinoceros until dis mawnin’.” 


A man was besten horse from a New 
Hampshire farmer. The man tried the horse 
out and noticed that after driving a few 
miles, the animal pulled very hard, requir- 
ing a firm hand and constant watching. 

Since the buyer intended to get the 
horse for the use of his wife, he inquired 
doubtfully of the farmer: 

“Do you think this is just the horse for 
a lady to drive?” 

“Well,” answered the farmer honestly, 
“T think a woman can drive that horse but 
I wouldn’t want to be the husband of the 
woman who could do it.” 
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